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MorTION PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE 


N HIs editorial notes written for the 
School Review a year ago, the writer 
discussed various problems having to 
do with the production of instruc- 
tional motion pictures and their use 
in schools. In the next few pages he is 
continuing his comments on this field, 
which has recently received a great 
deal of attention owing, in part, to the 
implications of the training programs 
used by the armed services. 


Production One of the main deter- 
of films rents to the widespread 

use of motion pictures 
for instructional purposes is the fact 
that, in comparison with the vast 
quantities of available printed materi- 
als, relatively few films have been pro- 
duced which can be used to advantage 
in the classroom. By the greatest 
stretch of the imagination, as well as 
by a stretch of the definition of the 
term “instructional pictures,” the 
maximum number of different titles 


available is in the neighborhood of 
thirty-five hundred. This is the num- 
ber described in the 1945 edition of the 
Educational Film Guide compiled by 
Dorothy E. Cook and Eva Rahbek- 
Smith and published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York City. 
The majority of these pictures, how- 
ever, were not made primarily for in- 
structional purposes but were made to 
entertain or to advertise some product 
or point of view. 

This situation, however, bids fair to 
improve. There are several companies, 
such as Coronet Instructional Films, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, the 
March of Time Forum Edition, Young 
America Films, and the National Ed- 
ucational Films that are giving ex- 
clusive or major attention to the pro- 
duction of motion pictures for class- 
room use. Independent producers like 
Julien Bryan are becoming increas- 
ingly interested in instructional films. 
It is likely, too, that well-established 
textbook companies wili shortly be- 
gin the production of audio-visual 
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materials. One committee of pub- 
lishers, including representatives from 
Harcourt, Brace and Company; Har- 
per and Brothers; Henry Holt and 
Company; Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany; Scott, Foresman and Company; 
and the Scholastic publishers, is now 
undertaking a survey to determine 
whether or not it would be desirable 
for publishers to enter the field of mo- 
tion-picture production. At least one 
other large publishing firm is moving 
in the same direction independently. 
Others have completed arrangements 
to work in close collaboration with es- 
tablished instructional-film companies. 

School administrators who are in- 
terested in keeping in touch with the 
developments can do so by subscrib- 
ing to one or more of these journals: 
(1) Business Screen, O. H. Coelln, Jr., 


editor and publisher, 157 East Erie 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois; (2) Edu- 
cational Screen, Nelson L. Greene, 
editor-in-chief, 64 East Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois; (3) Film News, 


Thomas Baird, editor-in-chief, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York; (4) See and Hear, W. A. Wit- 
tich, John G. Fowlkes, and C. J. An- 
derson, editors, Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin; (5) Film and Radio Guide, William 
Lewin, editor, 172 Renner Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


In October the J. Walter 
Thompson Company gave 
limited distribution to a 
sixty-seven—page mimeo- 
graphed memorandum entitled “The 
Educational Motion Picture Field.” 


Sponsored 


jilms for 
schools 
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The author was Mr. W. F. Howard, 
who spent the greater part of five or 
six months conferring with representa- 
tives of the armed services, of educa- 
tion, and of business in an attempt to 
find out what promise the educational 
motion picture field held ‘for commer- 
cial exploitation. 

In this report Mr. Howard esti- 
mates that the foreseeable maximum 
annual expenditure for visual educa- 
tion in the United States is approxi- 
mately $20,000,000, or $0.84 per pupil. 
This estimate represents the “ulti- 
mate potential” and is approximately 
75 per cent of the present public- 
school expenditure for textbooks. This 
over-all figure of $20,000,000 is broken 
down into items, one of which is a 
$10,000,000 annual expenditure for 
educational films and motion picture 
projection equipment. 

The J. Walter Thompson study dis- 
cusses intelligently the role in public 
education of the “sponsored” film— 
the film produced and paid for by a 
commercial concern and distributed to 
schools gratis or for a very small fee. 
“Sponsored films, in the opinion of 
many educators, will have a real place 
in tomorrow’s motion picture program 
in schools,”’ Mr. Howard believes, and 
he adds: “‘If manufacturers can accept 
their responsibilities and obligations, 
it would seem likely that they would 
find an opportunity for showing spon- 
sored films to an.extent equal to the 
showing of non-sponsored films.” 

There is little doubt that within the 
next few years a large number of mo- 
tion pictures will be made by Ameri- 
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can industrial concerns and that 
teachers and administrators will be 
urged to use these motion pictures in 
schools. There is no reasonable objec- 
tion to this practice if the pictures 
are appropriate. The same standards 
should be employed to evaluate spon- 
sored pictures as are employed to 
evaluate any other kind of instruc- 
tional material that is used in schools. 
The fact that sponsored pictures are 
free, or almost free, should per se be no 
argument against their use. 

In the past many sponsored pic- 
tures have been subject to serious 
limitations as instructional materials. 
First, they were usually designed for 
a very heterogeneous audience. The 
point in the production of these pic- 
tures seems to have been to reach as 
large an audience as possible. This 
characteristic has disposed teachers 
and administrators to use these pic- 
tures in auditorium situations only. 
Most students of the use of audio- 
visual materials are in agreement that 
showing motion pictures to a hetero- 
geneous group of boys and girls in an 
auditorium falls far short of exploiting 
the real educational potentialities of 
this medium. 

Motion pictures that are designed 
expressly for classroom use, in con- 
trast with sponsored pictures, are pro- 
duced for a homogeneous audience. 
This homogeneity pertains to develop- 
mental level, interest, background, 
and as many other factors as can be 
taken into consideration. These films 
are made so as to bring about a maxi- 
mum of learning rather than to be 


shown to the largest number of people 
at one viewing. 

A second weakness of many spon- 
sored films is that they have been 
titled in clever but misleading ways. 
This practice is partly the con- 
sequence of a suspicion on the part of 
the sponsors that their pictures may 
not be chosen for use in instructional 
situations purely on their merits. For 
example, “Scrub Game” is a picture on 
personal cleanliness, which advertises 
Procter and Gamble products; “Jerry 
Pulls the Strings” describes coffee pro- 
duction; “Alaska’s Silver Millions” 
tells the story of salmon; and “‘Amer- 
ica’s Favorite” urges greater con- 
sumption of ice-cream. None of these 
titles describes the content of the pic- 
ture. This failure is a real limitation 
because many teachers order motion 
pictures for classroom use from an ex- 
amination of their titles only. 

In contrast, the motion picture that 
has been made expressly for classroom 
use is titled descriptively. For ex- 
ample, a film that deals with im- 
munization would be called “ Immuni- 
zation” rather than “Defense against 
Invasion.” 

A third limitation of many com- 
mercially sponsored pictures is that 
they deal with too many topics. The 
writer recently saw a picture which 
was produced by a national shoe com- 
pany and which was divided into these 
four sequences: (1) the advantages of 
walking, (2) shoe styles, (3) care of 
the feet, and (4) the manufacture of a 
particular shoe. This diversity of top- 
ics makes it almost impossible for a 
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teacher to use the motion picture in- 
telligently. Carefully designed pictures 
made for classroom use usually illus- 
trate unity in topic treatment. Differ- 
ent and unrelated topics are not de- 
veloped in the same picture. 

A fourth limitation of many spon- 
sored pictures is that they are unduly 
influenced by practices which have 
proved to be effective in the entertain- 
ment field. For example, the sponsored 
picture frequently includes dramatiza- 
tion and elaborate background music; 
sacrifices in instructional quality are 
made to gain aesthetic appeal; enter- 
tainment, in the form of jokes, is in- 
troduced; and “big-name” radio com- 
mentators take the part of narrators. 
All this elaboration results because the 
picture is designed to carry its own in- 
cidental motivation, quite apart from 
the inherent worth of the concepts 
that are depicted. The assumption 
seems to be that the children will not 
want to learn what is taught because 
of the apparent value in the lesson 
and hence that their attention must 
be arrested and held by the use of 
jokes, background music, well-known 
names, and a dramatized story. 

Motion pictures made for school- 
room use are usually straightforward 
and unencumbered with irrelevancies. 
Entertainment is rarely introduced 
purposely, although frequently there 
are humorous episodes inherent in the 
lesson that is being taught. This char- 
acteristic of instructional films leads 
many people to criticize them and call 
them dull. They are dull if the stu- 
dents are not prepared to learn, and 
are not interested in learning, the les- 
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sons that the film teaches. In a sense, 
the motion picture made for class- 
room use assumes motivation; that is, 
it assumes that the students will be 
ready to learn the lesson taught by 
the picture. Getting them ready is 
largely the teacher’s responsibility. 

A fifth limitation of sponsored pic- 
tures is that either the amount of 
advertising or its nature is objection- 
able. An industry pays for a motion 
picture to be used in the schools be- 
cause the industry hopes to benefit 
from its expenditure. This purpose is 
natural and understandable. In order 
to assure this benefit, most sponsored 
pictures carry a heavy load of adver- 
tising. Sometimes the advertising is 
obvious, and sometimes it is subtle. In 
many cases the advertising is intro- 
duced in such a way as to make it 
difficult for teachers and learners to 
distinguish between the instructional 
and the advertising aspects of the pic- 
ture. While it is true that school li- 
braries include many magazines con- 
taining large amounts of advertising, 
the editorial policy and format usually 
make it possible for the reader to dif- 
ferentiate clearly between advertise- 
ments and other types of context. 

Films designed expressly for the 
classroom carry no advertising. Fre- 
quently, commercially manufactured 
products are shown in such a fashion 
as to make the trade name identifi- 
able, but the name is always incidental 
to the main lesson in the picture. A 
motion picture of a railroad trip 
would naturally make use of a certain 
railroad. Consequently the trademark 
or initials of that railroad would ap- 
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pear at several points in the picture. 
At no time, however, would the 
camera linger on the initials or the 
name of the railroad for a long time in 
order to be certain that the group does 
not miss the fact that this particular 
railroad was used. 

A final limitation of many commer- 
cially sponsored pictures is that they 
are too long. Most of them range in 
length from two to five reels, or from 
twenty-two minutes to approximately 
one hour of viewing time. Because of the 
nature of most American school sched- 
ules, this period is too great. A three-, 
four-, or five-reel film cannot be shown 
advantageously because conscientious 
utilization involves preparation and 
follow-up suggestions, which usually 
are given within a single period. For 
this reason the great majority of in- 
structional films are one reel in length. 
Seldom are they longer than two reels. 

While the writer believes, as he 
stated above, that sponsored films, if 
they meet the same standards used to 
judge the worth of other kinds of in- 
structional materials, should be used 
in schools, he is worried about “spon- 
sored” instructional materials of all 
sorts. Teachers have fought for years, 
and with success, against the use of 
teaching materials that are produced 
primarily or even secondarily to ad- 
vertise commercial products. Most of 
the attention of school people to date 
has been directed at printed materials. 

There is no little evidence that this 
fight may have to be won over again 
in connection with so-called “spon- 
sored” films. For example, Young 
America Films, in a preliminary an- 


nouncement, stated that it was en- 
tering the field of classroom motion 
picture production and, by describing 
its proposed editorial policy and its 
intention to use qualified advisory 
committees, told teachers that the 
films would be educationally sound 
and authoritative. Despite this as- 
surance, Young America Films, in a 
recent folder which apparently was 
sent only to industry and not to school 
people, urged the distribution of mo- 
tion pictures to schools in order to ad- 
vertise certain products that are pro- 
duced by industrial firms. The follow- 
ing is a quotation from the folder: 


No matter what you have to sell, you can- 
not afford to overlook America’s 30,000,000 
students and 1,000,000 teachers as an imme- 
diate and extremely responsive market. To- 
day, and every day, these millions are in the 
market to buy. Educational films, effectively 
distributed, can help build acceptance for 
your product or service both directly and be- 
cause of the powerful way in which students 
influence the purchasing habits of their 
families. 

But most important of all is this fact: the 
future success of your company in the intense- 
ly competitive days ahead may well be deter- 
mined by the educational job you do in 
America’s schools today! 


This appeal to commercial corpora- 
tions to use the Young America Films 
distribution system (“More than 
400 skilled school salesmen will per- 
sonally promote your film.) is 
most disappointing. Another quota- 
tion runs: 


When you can beam your message to this 
huge market with a proved medium of top- 
notch effectiveness and be sure of reaching 
it completely and intensively with the new 
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Young America Films distribution service, 
you have at hand a golden opportunity. 


This may be a golden opportunity 
from the point of view of the Young 
America Films distribution service, 
which hopes to make money as an 
agent for sponsored films, but the 
practice certainly has evil implica- 
tions for classroom instruction. The 
schools do not exist to enable manu- 
facturers to influence the buying hab- 
its of American children. Any attempt 
to do so is highly inadvisable and will, 
in the long run, defeat its own ends. 


Evaluating When school teachers 
films and administrators see 
the title of a new educa- 
tional picture or read extravagant 
claims of its worth, they ask: “Is the 
film really a good one?” This question 
can be answered only at the expendi- 
ture of a rather large amount of time 
and energy. A particular teacher who 
wants to procure the film for appraisal 
must first make arrangements, fre- 
quently far in advance, to rent it from 
a rental library. He then must see to it 
that a projector and projectionist, a 
screen, and other types of equipment 
are available for the previewing. This 
teacher then, possibly in association 
with some of his colleagues, will spend 
as much as thirty minutes or even an 
hour screening and discussing and 
evaluating a one- or two-reel film. 

In the November issue of the Edu- 
cational Screen Elizabeth H. Flory 
presents an interesting article which 
implies that in the near future much 
of this previewing and evaluation by 
individual teachers may not be neces- 
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sary. The title of the article is ““EFLA 
Has an Answer,” and it describes a 
concrete proposal for a film-evaluation 
service. ‘‘E.F.L.A.” are the initials of 
the Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation, to which some two hundred 
film libraries belong. Since this or- 
ganization started in 1943, it has 
wrestled with the difficult problem of 
undertaking a large-scale project that 
would result in written picture evalua- 
tions which were authoritative and 
sufficiently complete to be useful for 
teachers. 

At the present time, to find out 
whether there is a picture on a par- 
ticular subject or whether a picture is 
adequate for a specific instructional 
purpose, a teacher must often examine 
large numbers of producers’ and dis- 
tributors’ catalogues and lists and ad- 
vertisements in various publications. 
Even after promising titles are found, 
all questions regarding the nature and 
value of the film content itself are left 
unanswered. To provide readily ac- 
cessible evidence on this last point, 
Edgar Dale, of Ohio State University, 
who is vice-chairman of the E.F.L.A. 
Board of Directors, has worked out a 
simple but comprehensive, one-page 
evaluation form, which is being sent to 
all institutional members of the or- 
ganization with a call for evaluation 
volunteers. Most of these members are 
constantly previewing and appraising 
new films as they come out. The plan 
is that they will fii in the evalua- 
tion sheets and send them to the New 
York office of the Association, where 
they will be combined, compiled, du- 
plicated, and distributed to the entire 
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membership. In the case of contra- 
dictory evaluations, a special request 
will go out to other member-libraries 
for supplementary appraisals. If the 
conflict persists, both reports will be 
published. All these evaluations will 
be signed, and they will be evaluations 
by educators for educators. 

In due course it is anticipated that 
the Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion may be able to incorporate this 
evaluation service into a pre-release 
evaluation program of sufficient worth 
to warrant producers’ channeling their 
films through these special reviewers 
as early as possible in order to facili- 
tate distribution. As a result of this 
evaluation project, there will be a pro- 
gressively growing series of selected 
lists in special subject areas and for 
special age groups. The evaluation 
form provides space for a terse sum- 
mary of the content of the film as well 
as for reactions regarding its worth. 

For further information about this 
program, readers should write to the 
Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. If the evaluation proj- 
ect gets under way quickly and is as 
effective as it would seem that it could 
be, this service alone might well justi- 
fy the cost of membership in the Edu- 
cational Film Library Association. 


Institute on The writer recently re- 
visual edu- ceived the Proceedings of 
cation the Third Annual Visual 

Education Institute held 
at the University of Wisconsin last 
July. The Proceedings are edited and 
distributed by W. A. Wittich, 1204 


Johnston Street, Madison 6, Wiscon- 
sin, and include addresses and panel- 
discussion summaries that will interest 
all persons who wish to learn about 
classroom utilization of audio-visual 
materials and the administration of 
audio-visual programs. The range of 
topics covered, the commendable 
breadth of definition of audio-visual 
materials, and the ability and wide 
experience of the speakers combine to 
make this small volume (114 pages) a 
valuable summary of issues, practices, 
and recommendations. 

Among the actual demonstrations 
conducted at the institute and sum- 
marized in the Proceedings were the 
following: 

How the Teaching Film Establishes Read- 
ing Readiness 

The Contribution and Place of the Silent 
Film 

The Contribution and Place of Slides 

Using “Mutiny on the Bounty” in Senior 
High School English 


Major addresses and speakers in- 
cluded these topics and persons: 


“Problems in Utilization and Selection of 
Films,” C. R. Crakes 

“The Power of the Textfilm,” Don C. 
Rogers 

‘What Can We Learn from the Navy 
Training Program?” Lieutenant James 
Brown [an unusually fine analysis] 

“Can Films Serve Rural Areas?” V. C. 
Arnspiger 

“The Hennepin County Film Program,” 
Robert E. Scott 


The Annual Visual Education Con- 
ference at the University of Wisconsin 
is one of the best of the many similar 
conferences that are becoming in- 
creasingly common. The editor’s only 
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reservation regarding this and other 
special group meetings is that fre- 
quently they are too specialized. The 
audio-visual movement should be an 
integral part of the curriculum move- 
ment. Confusion and conflict and 
overlapping are all too common 
among the many special-interest 
groups that characterize American 
education. The tendency for advo- 
cates of particular points of view or 
particular methodologies or particu- 
lar types of instructional materials to 
segregate themselves and go their en- 
thusiastic ways alone is understand- 
able but lamentable. They have much 
to contribute to men and women who 
are devoting their lives to funda- 
mental analyses of the learning proc- 
ess, of school administration, of the 
curriculum, and of evaluation. These 
latter have much to contribute, too, 
to students of audio-visual materials. 
The two groups should get together. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


M** articles dealing with the 
education of the veterans of 
World War II continue to appear in 
the professional journals, a substantial 
number of which deal with secondary- 
school educational opportunities. For 
example, the December issue of the 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals carries a 
symposium, “Education for Veter- 
ans,” in which Earl L. Bedell de- 
scribes what is planned in the schools 
of Detroit, Michigan; Robert G. 
Vanderlip tells of the high-school 
center for veterans in Washington, 
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D.C.; and J. R. Ramseyer describes 
the program of the University School 
of Ohio State University at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. In a bulletin published by 
Ohio State University under the 
title Secondary Education for Veterans 
of World War II, Gene Oppy, John 
Ramseyer, Harold Reynard, and Mar- 
garet Willis (editor) write about the 
Ohio program at considerable length 
and discuss its lessons for secondary 
schools in general. The Denver public 
schools have recently issued a fifty- 
four-page bulletin entitled The Vet- 
eran Comes to the Denver Public 
Schools, which was prepared by James 
A. Hall and Prudence Bostwick. This 
pamphlet is, in part, a report of a re- 
search study of the needs and inter- 
ests of veterans who are in Denver 
and, in part, a statement of the voca- 
tional and educational programs that 
are and will be available to them. 

Even more attention is being given 
to plans for men and women who have 
recently been in the armed services 
and who are now attending or plan- 
ning to attend institutions of higher 
learning. A bulletin of the United 
States Office of Education, Higher 
Education Looks Ahead (Bulletin No. 
8, 1945), which was prepared by 
Ernest V. Hollis and Ralph C. M. 
Flynt, includes a section on “Plans 
for Education of War Veterans,” de- 
scribing what several colleges and 
universities are planning to do. The 
December issue of the Junior College 
Journal includes an article by John 
N. Andrews on “How Junior Colleges 
Can Serve Veterans.” Another publi- 
cation of the United States Office of 
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Education, prepared by Ambrose Cali- 
ver and entitled Postwar Education of 
Negroes, summarizes the educational 
implications of the Army data and of 
the experiences of Negro veterans 
and war workers. 

As a consequence of this great in- 
terest in the education of veterans, 
the Department of Adult Education 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion organized a work conference, 
which was held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on January 17-19, 1946, to inter- 
change information about programs 
and problems and to work out to- 
gether more adequate ways of helping 
the veteran secure the education he 
needs. The conference was subdi- 
vided into fifteen committees, each 
of which devoted its attention to 
some particular aspect of veterans’ 
education. 

All these articles, as well as the 
N.E.A. conference, indicate that sec- 
ondary schools, and particularly in- 
stitutions of higher learning, are mak- 
ing various special arrangements so 
that the young men and women who 
are veterans of World War II will not 
be affected too seriously by undesir- 
able academic practices and prescrip- 
tions of long standing. This, in the 
reviewer’s judgment, is commendable. 
The reason these modifications make 
the future more promising, however, is 
not that the veterans necessarily 
need for civilian life a kind of educa- 
tion different from that needed by 
civilians. As a matter of fact, most of 
the veterans want as quickly as pos- 
sible to become civilians and to take 
over again their roles as students or 
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citizens in a civil rather than a mili- 
tary community. Basically, these de- 
velopments are encouraging because 
whatever flexibility and reasonable- 
ness are introduced into veterans’ 
education will, in all probability, be- 
come general. At least this is to be 
hoped. It is probably true that at 
many institutions, where any change 
has long been regarded as radical de- 
parture from the tried and_ tested 
ways of the past, administrators and 
forward-looking staff members are 
consciously employing the need of 
the veteran as a wedge for introducing 
educational reforms that they hope 
will be lasting and pervasive. 


A GUIDE TO COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


administrators, 
guidance officials, and teachers 
are more or less constantly in need of 
an accurate directory of information 
describing American institutions of 
higher learning. This need will proba- 
bly increase as larger numbers of 
boys and girls plan to continue their 
formal education after graduation 
from high school. One of the common- 
ly used compendiums of information, 
American Universities and Colleges, 
was published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education in 1940 under the 
editorship of Clarence S. Marsh. Be- 
cause of many factors, most of them 
a consequence of the war, the Council 
decided in 1944 not to issue the cus- 
tomary quadrennial revision of this 
directory. Since that time, particular- 
ly by and on the behalf of servicemen 
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and women, many requests have 
been received by the staff of the 
American Council on Education for 
the. latest information concerning 
“tuition fees, housing accommoda- 
tions, credit to be allowed for courses 
taken while in the armed services, 
etc.” As a consequence, under the 
general editorship of Carter V. Good, 
there has recently been published a 
large volume entitled A Guide to 
Colleges, Universities and Professional 
Schools in the United States. This un- 
usually comprehensive guide includes 
reference to some thirty-four hundred 
college administrative units in seven- 
teen hundred institutions of higher 
learning. The project was planned 
and completed “primarily for the use 
of educational officers of the armed 
forces for the guidance of veterans of 
World War II who wish to attend 
college under the provisions of Public 
Laws 346 and 16.” Extensive use of 
the guide by secondary-school ad- 
visers and college counselors is also 
anticipated by the editor. 

Part I (254 pages) is devoted to a 
description of junior colleges, col- 
leges of arts and sciences, teachers’ 
colleges, and normal schools. Part II 
(344 pages) describes professional 
schools representing twenty-four 
fields of specialization, such as agricul- 
ture, architecture, art, business ad- 
ministration, dentistry, engineering, 
forestry, home economics, journalism, 
and on, alphabetically, through veteri- 
nary medicine. Part III (21 pages) 
summarizes statistical information 
about extension work offered by in- 
stitutions of college grade. 


Good and his collaborators made 
no attempt to survey graduate in- 
struction. Consequently it is impos- 
sible to use the volume as a source of 
information about advanced work in 
conventional academic fields like 
chemistry, physics, history, sociology, 
philosophy, and economics. Such was 
considered to be beyond the scope of 
the handbook, although considerable 
incidental information regarding ad- 
vanced academic study may be found 
in Parts I and II, especially in the 
latter. 

The kind of information given 
about each of the institutions in Part 
I is varied. There is no text material 
in the sense of extended and connected 
verbal description. All the data are 
presented in large tables which, while 
most complete, are rather difficult to 
read because of their complexity and 
the use of small type. By careful 
study, however, one is able to find out 
whether an institution admits men 
or women only or is co-educational, 
whether it is controlled privately or 
publicly, what its church connections 
are, what its 1940-41 enrolments 
were, whether or not the college is 
accredited by the state university or 
the state department of education or 
one of the regional associations, what 
kinds of degrees are offered, the na- 
ture of the school calendar, practices 
with respect to admission of veterans 
as well as special instruction for vet- 
erans, and much other information 
regarding the curriculum both with 
respect to pre-professional courses 
and terminal or semi-professional 
courses. 
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As was indicated above, Part II is 
not organized in terms of institutions 
but rather in terms of departments or 
separate units of larger institutions 
which offer special types of instruc- 
tion. Under the heading, “ Agricul- 
ture,” for example, sixty-five schools 
or departments of agriculture are 
listed. About 250 specific questions 
regarding all aspects of the adminis- 
tration and curriculums of these de- 
partments or professional schools are 
answered by presentation of tabular 
information. A veteran, or a civilian 
for that matter, who wishes to prepare 
himself for scientific farming or any 
other of the more than thirty-five 
professions and occupations repre- 
sented among the schools described, 
will find this section of the guide most 
helpful. 


aBsout UNESCO 


HE January issue of the Journal 

of the National Education As- 
sociation carries an article by William 
G. Carr, summarizing some of the 
principal decisions made by the Lon- 
don conference of representatives 
from forty-four nations, who drafted 
a constitution for a United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. This meeting resulted 
from that section in the United Na- 
tions Charter which states that the 
United Nations would promote edu- 
cational and cultural co-operation and 
that the several member-states would 
take joint and separate action for this 
purpose. Some of the conclusions 
reached by the London conference 
are enumerated below: 


1. It was decided to include, in the scope 
of the Organization, scientific as well as edu- 
cational and cultural co-operation. The im- 
portance of science in the modern world and 
its close relation to educational standards 
and cultural patterns was responsible for this 
decision. 

2. It was decided that UNESCO should 
definitely and directly seek to promote in- 
ternational peace and security, as well as to 
exchange ideas, information, materials, and 
personnel. This decision marks a substantial 
advance over the purposes of the Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation maintained by 
the League of Nations. 

3. Following the language of the United 
Nations Charter, UNESCO is prohibited 
from interfering with activities which are es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any nation. It is clear that some kinds of 
educational programs could be matters of in- 
ternational concern. It has proved to be a 
matter of serious international concern that 
German and Japanese youth were educated 
for war and aggression. While UNESCO may 
not interfere in any legitimate development 
of an educational system, and while it will 
promote and foster fruitful differences in 
educational and cultural patterns, it will be 
able to take cognizance of any educational 
policy which in any important degree affects 
the peace and security of the world. 

4. It was also decided... . that efforts 
should be made to develop a close relation- 
ship among educators, scientists, and cultur- 
al leaders, as well as among governments. 
For this purpose, a national commission or 
similar body will be established by each of 
the member-nations. The purpose of this 
commission will be to act as a bridge between 
the United Nations Organization and the 
educational, scientific, and cultural interests 
of the peoples of the member-nations. 

5. Paris, where the Institute on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation of the League of Nations 
had been located, was selected to be the 
headquarters of UNESCO. The annual Gen- 
neral Conference of UNESCO will meet in 
various cities throughout the world. There 
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was discussion as to the desirability of plac- 
ing the headquarters of the educational or- 
ganization at the same place as those of the 
United Nations Organization itself. It was 
felt, however, that it was desirable to sepa- 
rate the educational functions as much as 
possible from the political and economic 
functions of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. 

6. The budget of UNESCO, while it may 
be supplied in part or in whole by the United 
Nations Organization, must be so adminis- 
tered as to recognize the autonomy of the 
educational organization in its own sphere 
of work. 

7. It was decided ... . that the UNESCO 
would not undertake large-scale spending of 
funds from international sources for the re- 
construction of education in the war-devas- 
tated areas, nor will UNESCO be concerned, 
for the present at least, with United Nations 
educational policies toward the defeated na- 
tions of the Axis. 


While its exact pattern of operation 
cannot be clear until the organization 
is under way, “some of the activities 
discussed at London include establish- 
ment of a central office to supply in- 
formation regarding the exchange of 
teachers and students; drafting of an 
international agreement relating to 
copyright laws; drafting of an inter- 
national agreement on the teaching of 
mutual understanding in the schools 
of the various members; establish- 
ment of a program of co-operation 
with the mediums of mass communi- 
cation (such as the press, radio, and 
cinema); establishment of a world 
university; strengthening of interna- 
tional scientific co-operation of vari- 
ous kinds; special attention to adult 
education; and programs for the ex- 
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change of books and other printed 
materials.” The complete constitu- 
tion of UNESCO is reproduced in this 
same issue of the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Most of the persons who have been 
working on UNESCO are optimistic 
about its future. The editor hopes 
that their faith is justified, but he 
personally is convinced that a better 
world will not come as a result of 
concentrating attention on interna- 
tional organizations. Schools as well 
as countries are most likely to improve 
when large numbers of people at the 
local level behave more intelligently. 
Assuming the persistence of a great 
degree of national sovereignty, no 
world organization can be much better 
than the units of which it is comprised. 
The UNESCO constitution makes it 
clear that this organization has no 
intention of intervening in matters 
essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of the member-states. This 
declaration, of course, is almost tan- 
tamount to saying that UNESCO will 
not intervene in educational matters. 

The kind of educational planning 
that is most likely to affect future edu- 
cational practices is that which re- 
sults from the deep interests of a 
group of citizens who have children 
in school and who see an opportunity 
to improve their children’s education 
by planning it more carefully. Schools, 
or any other institutions that involve 
the work and attitudes of millions of 
people, will be made better by plan- 
ning in the degree that millions of 
people participate in the decision- 
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making that is an integral part of the 
planning. 

When planning is limited to, or is 
even done rather extensively by, 
small, highly centralized commissions 
or organizations, many things inter- 
fere with getting the plans into opera- 
tion. In the first place, the people who 
do this highly centralized planning 
are often unrealistic. They are likely 
to be far removed from the actual 
maintenance and improvement of 
specific schools. A second limitation 
is the perennial and serious problem 
of communication. American public 
education, even in a greater degree 
than formal education in most coun- 
tries, is such a huge, sprawling, and 
amorphous enterprise that frequently 
the fine plans originating at the apex 
of a pyramid never reach the class- 
room. 

A final limitation of planning done 
exclusively by highly centralized 
groups (and this would seem to be 
one of the very real hazards faced by 
UNESCO, despite its earnest desire 
to be considered a “‘peoples’ organiza- 
tion’’) is that such groups are usually 
dominated by. a benevolently pater- 
nalistic view and are committed to the 
belief that their job is to help the 
backward. Consequently their re- 
ports are likely to stress the necessity 
for educational programs that, in the 
last analysis, have to be imposed on 
someone. 

The difficulty here, of course, is 
that the backward somehow or other 
resist being saved except at the point 
of a gun, or by the order of a court, or 


with substantial and corrupting, al- 
though legal, bribes. It is likely that 
such resistance to reform from out- 
siders is wholesome and fundamental- 
ly democratic. It is based not only on 
self-respect but on realism. Outsiders 
too often are not familiar with impor- 
tant factors that serve to explain the 
local educational history. 


INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 


N THESE columns last month Mr. 
Havighurst described at some 
length various projects that have as 
their purpose increasing intercultural 
and intergroup understanding. The 
present writer has recently read a 
number of articles and brochures de- 
voted to this subject. The argument is, 
of course, that everything possible 
should be done to enable people better 
to understand ways of life other than 
their own. Several excellent instruc- 
tional techniques designed to pro- 
mote this better understanding have 
been developed and are now being ex- 
perimented with in a number of 
school systems. 

One error that is either explicit or 
implied in some, but by no means all, 
of this writing about international 
and intergroup and intercultural un- 
derstanding is that such understand- 
ing will almost automatically lead to 
respect and tolerance and affection. 
The writer doubts seriously that this 
result will follow, and he is convinced 
that, if such a belief persists, a great 
deal of disillusionment will be met. 
Better international and intergroup 
understanding, based on objective 
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rather than on sentimental and biased 
information, will undoubtedly lead to 
more realism in international and in- 
tergroup relations. This result, in and 
of itself, will be a great gain and is 
sufficient to justify what is now being 
done by the American Council on 
Education and the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. There is, how- 
ever, little basis for the assumption 
that better understanding of a group 
which lives differently and supports 
different values will automatically 
lead to increased respect and toler- 
ance for that group. 

The degree to which members of 
one group are willing to tolerate or 
support another group depends on 
the degree to which the major inter- 
ests and values of the two groups are 
compatible. If continued and serious 
study of another culture leads to a 
more firmly established conviction 
that the values of the other culture 
are inimical to those of one’s own, this 
better understanding will lead to an 
even sharper realization that the ways 
of life represented by the two groups 
are in conflict. Each may actually and 
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realistically be a threat to the exist- 
ence of the other. When this is the 
case, to hope and wish for amity is 
unrealistic. 

This observation is no argument 
against encouraging school children to 
learn about other people and the way 
in which they live. It goes without 
saying that what is learned must be 
authentic and representative if real 
understanding is to result. Much of 
the literature on other peoples and 
other countries, especially that dis- 
tributed gratis by commercial con- 
cerns, is far from accurate and even 
farther from being representative. 
At the present time it probably would 
be impossible for a transportation 
company engaged in world-wide traf- 
fic to produce authentic and represen- 
tative -instructional materials de- 
scribing the various countries whose 
borders it crosses. Were such a presen- 
tation attempted, serious complica- 
tions, resulting in loss of good will and 
eventual cancellation of contracts and 
trade agreements, would probably 
follow. 

STEPHEN M. CorEY 
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WuHo’s WHO FOR MARCH 


Authors of The news notes in this is- 
news notes sue have been prepared 
and articles by STEPHEN M. Corey, 

professor of educational 
psychology, director of the Audio-vis- 
ual Instructional Materials Center, 
and dean of students in the Division of 
Social Sciences at the University of 
Chicago. RoBERT WHITE, JR., prin- 
cipal of the Burlington High School 
and Junior College at Burlington, 
Iowa, presents the results of a study 
of the place of the faculty in ten junior 
colleges in Iowa and discusses the im- 
plications of the findings for reorgani- 
zation of school systems on the 6-4-4 
plan. MARIAN ZOLLINGER, supervisor 
of the language arts in the public 
schools of Portland, Oregon, describes 
the setting-up of a planned course of 
reading for eleventh-grade English. 
ArTHUR E. TRAXLER, associate di- 
rector of the Educational Records Bu- 
reau in New York City, discusses the 
importance of the cumulative record in 
school guidance programs and gives 
the essential points which an adequate 
cumulative-record form should in- 
clude. LINDLEY J. STILES, associate 
professor of education at the College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, presents a report of a question- 
naire study of the teacher-training 
program offered in universities. The 
selected references on the subject fields 
have been prepared by the following 
persons: HoMER J. SMITH, professor of 


industrial education at the University 
of Minnesota; RuTH TOWNSEND LEH- 
MAN, associate professor of home-eco- 
nomics education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity; FREDERICK J. WEERSING, pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Southern California, and Epwin A. 
SWANSON, head of the Department of 
Commerce at Arizona State Teachers 
College, Tempe, Arizona; V. Howarp 
TALLEY, instructor in music at the 
University of Chicago; W. G. WuitT- 
FORD, associate professor of art edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago; 
D. K. Brace, professor of physical 
and health education at the University 
of Texas; and T. E. SEXAUER, asso- 
ciate professor of agricultural educa- 
tion at Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 


Reviewers JOHN H. ANGELL, at 
of books present a graduate stu- 

dent in the Department 
of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago and formerly assistant professor 
of Latin-American and Mexican his- 
tory at Chico State College, Chico, 
California. JosePpH B. TREMONTI, 
graduate student in the Department 
of Education at the University of Chi- 
cago. NELSON B. HENRY, professor of 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago. OrvIn T. RICHARDSON, admin- 
istrative assistant in the Army Stu- 
dent Training Program, Foreign Area 
and Language Study, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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FEASIBILITY OF 6-4-4 REORGANIZATION IN SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS WITH JUNIOR COLLEGES 


I, RELATION OF THE FACULTY TO REORGANIZATION 


ROBERT WHITE, JR. 
Burlington High School and Junior College 
Burlington, Iowa 


THE PROBLEM 


HE extent of association between 

the high school and the junior 
college is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to students of the junior- 
college organization. These two units 
of the upper secondary-school field 
operate with varying degrees of in- 
tegration, ranging from complete inde- 
pendence of both to complete inte- 
gration into one unit. This culminat- 
ing integration, commonly known as 
the 6-4-4 plan, is the goal of much 
planning in the junior-college field. 
The material in this article is based 
on a study made in 1944 of the feasi- 
bility of 6-4-4 reorganization in a 
group of ten Iowa school systems 
maintaining junior colleges. These ten 
situations included the three largest 
public junior colleges in the state 
(Burlington, Fort Dodge, and Mason 
City); five in a middle group (Boone, 
Creston, Centerville, Marshalltown, 
and Muscatine); and two (Albia and 
Washington) which had temporarily 
suspended under pressure of war con- 
ditions. The study attempted to de- 
termine the extent of high-school and 


junior-college integration, the pros- 
pect of further integration or of a 
culminating 6-4-4 reorganization, and 
the feasibility of such reorganization 
from the standpoint of the evidence 
presented. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


The major portion of the study 
dealt with these questions in six areas 
of organization: administration, hous- 
ing, faculty, guidance, curriculum, 
and extra-curriculum. Sets of rating 
scales were constructed in each of a 
number of subdivisions within each 
of these areas which indicated the ex- 
tent of integration found in the vari- 
ous functions. By the use of this 
device it was found possible to classi- 
fy these ten junior-college situations 
into three groupings based on the 
degree of integration between the high 
school and the junior college. The 
first of these was that group exhibit- 
ing a high degree of association and 
was made up of Burlington, Fort 
Dodge, Marshalltown, and Mason 
City. The second group, or a moder- 
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ate-association group, comprised Al- 
bia, Boone, Creston, and Washington. 
Finally, there was a third group, 
comprising Centerville and Musca- 
tine, in which the junior colleges op- 
erated under nearly separate proce- 
dures in most functions. This group 
was designated as the “independent 
group.” This classification was based 
on more than housing and adminis- 
trative organization. No junior col- 
lege exhibited either complete in- 
tegration or complete separation. This 
three-group classification was used 
throughout the study. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 


An understanding of the relation- 
ship of the faculty to a possible 6-4-4 
reorganization hinges on four ques- 
tions: (1) What is the present situa- 
tion so far as high-school and junior- 


college association is concerned? (2) 
What effect does the degree of associa- 
tion have upon the excellence of the 
faculty situation? (3) What changes 
in faculty organization are implied 
under a 6-4-4 reorganization? (4) 
What is the availability of the present 
faculty to staff the expanded four- 
year junior college under a 6-4-4 re- 
organization? 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN 
FACULTY ASSOCIATION 


Features determining the extent of 
association between the high-school 
and junior-college levels in faculty 
organization include the method of 
selection, procedure of assignment to 
classes, supervision, faculty meetings, 
salaries, and the spread of teaching 
assignments between the two levels. 


In all ten situations in this study, 
faculty members were employed by 
the board of education upon recom- 
mendation of the superintendent of 
schools. No difference was noted in 
the procedures of employing high- 
school and junior-college teachers. 

The procedure of assignment to 
classes varied according to the ad- 
ministrative pattern employed. In 
five instances the high school and 


junior college were directly adminis- ' 


tered by the same officer. These sys- 
tems were named “single-administra- 
tion systems.” In the other five, 
named “dual-administration  sys- 
tems,” the two levels were adminis- 
tered separately, the junior college by 
the junior-college dean and the high 
school by the high-school principal. 
In the five  single-administration 
schools, the one officer made the facul- 
ty assignments at both levels. With 
one exception, the dean and the prin- 
cipal assigned classes to the junior- 
college and to the high-school teach- 
ers, respectively. In the one exception 
the superintendent made the assign- 
ments for both levels. In the dual- 
administration schools, unless the 
teacher concerned taught exclusively 
at the junior-college level, the proce- 
dure of assigning classes required 
that the dean and the principal make 
allowances for each other’s needs. 

The officers responsible for super- 
vision corresponded exactly to those 
responsible for making the assign- 
ments to classes. In the dual-adminis- 
tration situations the principal su- 
pervised only the high-school teach- 
ers and the junior-college dean su- 
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pervised the junior-college teachers. 
These systems reported no procedures 
for bridging this gap through the de- 
velopment of a common philosophy or 
through a procedure relating instruc- 
tional methods at the two levels. 

The faculties of the independent 
and the moderate-association junior 
colleges attended two separate faculty 
meetings unless a particular member 
taught exclusively at the junior-college 
level. He then attended only junior- 
college faculty meetings. The high- 
association junior colleges tended to 
maintain general faculty meetings, 
where common problems were dis- 
cussed. 

In general, the junior-college facul- 
ty members received higher salaries 
than did high-school teachers in the 
same systems. Three systems paid 
their junior-college teachers at least 
two hundred dollars more than they 
paid the high-school teachers; five 
paid junior-college teachers a premi- 
um of less than two hundred dollars; 
and two showed no difference, either 
on the schedules or in the actual 
median salaries paid. The average 
differential was $139.50. No tendency 
in the amounts paid could be dis- 
cerned when consideration was given 
to groups of schools or to average per- 
centage of teaching time assigned to 
the junior-college level. 


LEVEL AT WHICH JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
FACULTIES TEACH 


In one type of assignment of classes, 
all the time of the junior-college 
teachers is utilized at the junior- 
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college level so far as possible, high- 
school assignments being used to fill in 
if it is impossible to complete the pro- 
gram with junior-college classes alone. 
This type of assignment is the desid- 
eratum of the independent junior 
college. In another type of assignment, 
junior-college classes are assigned to 
junior-college teachers on the basis 
of best preparation. This dual-level 
or vertical assignment of classes, in 
which high-school assignments are 
not looked upon as those to be avoid- 
ed wherever possible, is typical of the 
genuinely associated or integrated 
high-school and junior-college facul- 
ties. The question of which type to 
employ is a critical one, especially 
when considered in connection with 
possible 6-4-4 reorganization and its 
accompanying implications. 

To present relevant data, an effort 
was made to ascertain the teaching 
load and the academic preparation 
of every teacher in these ten junior 
colleges for the two school years 
1940-41 and 1943-44. The formula 
then in use in Iowa for measuring the 
teaching load of junior-college faculty 
members was employed. Teaching 
assignments were determined from 
the programs supplied by the ad- 
ministrative officers of the schools. 
Academic preparation was secured 
from the official transcripts recorded 
in the office of the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. The load of 
each instructor was determined and 
the percentage of the load assigned at 
the junior-college level was ascer- 
tained by using the formula men- 
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tioned. For each teacher, each subject 
taught in the junior college and in the 
high school was listed, along with the 
extent of training which had been 
acquired by the instructor in each 
subject taught. Usable records of 
training were found for eighty-eight of 
the total of ninety-eight teachers em- 
ployed in 1940-41. Derived measures 
are shown in Table 1. 

It will be seen that the data as or- 
ganized in Table 1 fail to show con- 


stead of on the three-group classifica- 
tion used in the whole study. This 
regrouping, as shown in Table 2, 
gives clearer implications. It is seen 
that, as the percentage of time as- 
signed to the junior-college level in- 
creases for the average junior-college 
teacher, the number of graduate hours 
of credit per subject taught decreases. 

Just as the tabulation of these data 
by the usual three-group classifica- 
tion was weakened by variation with- 


TABLE 1 
TEACHING TIME ASSIGNED TO JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 1940-41 AND PREPARA- 


TION FOR SUBJECTS TAUGHT FOR EIGHTY-EIGHT TEACHERS 
IN THREE GROUPS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Junior-College Group 


Number of 
Colleges 


Average Per- 
centage of 
Time in 
Junior 
College 


Graduate 
Hours of 
Credit per 
Junior-College 
Subject 
Taught 


All Hours of 
Credit per 
High-School 

Subject 
Taught 


High-association 
Moderate-association 
Independent 


All colleges 


64.4 
53-9 
79.6 


26.1 
24.5 
17-5 


53-5 
40.1 


34-3 


16.0 
15.8 
15.9 


63.6 


23-7 


42.1 


15-9 


sistent progression for the three 
groups, although in the independent 
junior colleges a significantly larger 
proportion of the teaching time is as- 
signed to the junior-college level and 
in this group the average number of 
graduate hours of credit per subject 
taught is the smallest. The wide varia- 
tion within the two association groups 
accounts for this lack of consistency. 

Because of these variations, the 
schools were regrouped on the basis 
of the average percentage of time 
that the junior-college teachers were 
assigned to junior-college classes in- 


in the groups, so it will be conceded 
that, even within the groupings shown 
in Table 2, there are extreme varia- 


tions so far as individual teachers are — 


concerned. The tabulation in Table 
3 has the double advantage of show- 
ing the data without regard to a 
particular school and of having many 
more cases from which to draw de- 
ductions. 

The inference drawn from Table 3 
is that in these junior colleges the 
teachers with the lower proportions 
of time assigned to the junior-college 
level are better prepared, in terms of 
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graduate hours of credit, to teach the 
junior-college subjects and that they 
are also better prepared, in terms of 
all hours of credit, to teach the high- 
school subjects assigned to them. The 
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ter trained in each high-school subject 
taught than is the group teaching 
more exclusively at the junior-college 
level. The difference in the number of 
graduate hours of credit between the 


TEACHING TIME ASSIGNED TO JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 1940-41 AND PREPARATION OF 
TEACHERS FOR SUBJECTS TAUGHT FOR COLLEGES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
PROPORTION OF TEACHER TIME ASSIGNED TO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Percentage of Time in 
Junior College 


Number of 
Colleges 


Average Per- 
centage of 
Time in 
Junior College 


Graduate 
Hours of 
Credit per 
Junior-College 
Subject 
Taught 


All Hours of 
Credit per 
High-School 
Subject 
Taught 


49.3 
67.2 
85.7 


20.7 
20.1 
19.0 


48.0 
37-1 
41.5 


63.6 


23-7 


42.1 


TABLE 3 


TEACHING TIME ASSIGNED TO JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 1940-41 AND PREPARATION FOR SUB- 
JECTS TAUGHT FOR EIGHTY-EIGHT TEACHERS GROUPED ACCORDING TO PROPOR- 
TION OF TIME ASSIGNED TO JUNIOR-COLLEGE TEACHING 


Percentage of Time in 
Junior College 


Number of 
Teachers 


Average Per- 
centage of 
Time in 
Junior 
College 


Graduate 
Hours of 
Credit per 
Junior-College 
Subject 
Taught 


All Hours of 
Credit per 
High-School 
Subject 
Taught 


26.3 
54-9 
94.6 


37.8 
22.2 
19.8 


49.1 
41.8 


34.8 


16.4 
15.6 
15.3 


61.8 


24.3 


43.8 


15.7 


teachers spending 40 per cent or less of 
their time at the junior-college level 
are nearly twice as well prepared per 
subject taught in the junior college 
as are the teachers teaching 75 per 
cent or more of their time in the junior 
college. The lower percentage group 
is also approximately 50 per cent bet- 


two groups is eighteen hours, or more 
than one normal semester devoted en- 
tirely to that subject. 

The supposition is that the marked 
superiority in academic preparation 
of the group teaching the lower per- 
centage of time at the junior-college 
level arises from the fact of teaching 
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in fewer different departments, and 
this supposition heightens with a 
study of Table 4. In this treatment, 
the term “department’’ refers to the 
classification of courses ordinarily 
employed in colleges and universities. 
As will be noted in Table 4, the teach- 
ers who teach in but one department 
at the junior-college level have an 
average advantage in academic prepa- 
ration of fourteen graduate hours of 
credit in the department in which they 


the junior-college level decreases, the 
number of departments in which 
teaching is done tends to stabilize at 
one, and the number of hours of 
credit possessed by the instructor 
rises sharply for both the junior- 
college departments and the high- 
school subjects taught. 

Pronounced increases in the size 
of the junior colleges included in this 
study will make possible an increase 
in the proportion of teacher time as- 


TABLE 4 


TEACHING TIME ASSIGNED TO JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 1940-41 AND PREPARATION FOR SUB- 
JECTS TAUGHT FOR EIGHTY-EIGHT TEACHERS GROUPED ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF DEPARTMENTS IN WHICH JUNIOR-COLLEGE TEACHING WAS DONE 


Number of Different Depart- 
ments in Which Teaching 


Average Per- Hours of 

Number of centage of Credit in : 
Teachers Time in Department in HighSchool 

Junior College | Which Teach- 


Graduate An Hours of 


Credit per 


Subject 


ing Was Done Taught 


49.4 34.8 45-4 16.0 
78.5 20.4 43-1 15.4 
83.7 13.6 38.2 14.9 


61.8 24.3 43.8 15.7 


teach over those teaching in two dif- 
ferent departments and a similar ad- 
vantage of more than twenty gradu- 
ate hours of credit over those teaching 
in three or more departments. 

The reader will have noted by now 
the relationship among the number of 
departments in which the teacher 
teaches at the junior-college level, 
the proportion of time taught at the 
junior-college level, the number of 
graduate hours of credit in the junior- 
college departments taught, and all 
credit in the high-school subjects 
taught. As the proportion of time at 


signed to the junior-college level, 
simultaneously resulting in the as- 
signment of the teacher to but one 
department in the junior college and 
maintaining a high level of academic 
preparation as measured by hours of 
credit. The important question now 
arises: How large must a junior col- 
lege be before it can maintain an in- 
dependent faculty teaching exclusive- 
ly at the junior-college level? 

Let one hypothecate a junior col- 
lege offering 238 semester hours, with 
this offering distributed in the usual 
fashion among the various depart- 
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ments. Assuming an average section 
of 25 students and an average student 
semester-hour load of 16, it was deter- 
mined, from data not presented here, 
that an enrolment of 675 would be re- 
quired before one-department teach- 
ing programs could be provided for 
nearly all instructors. A faculty of the 
same size with the same total semes- 
ter-hour offering, but with the instruc- 
tors teaching between 40 and 50 per 
cent of their time at the junior-college 
level, would staff an enrolment of 
about 375 with the same excellence in 
academic training of the instructors in 
the departments taught. However, if, 
with this enrolment of 375, an effort 
is made to give the junior-college 
teachers nearly exclusive junior-college 
teaching programs, then there will in- 
evitably follow a sharp reduction in 
the excellence of the training of the in- 
structors in the junior-college subjects 
taught. The conclusion is that an en- 
rolment of between 650 and 700 is es- 
sential before an independent faculty 
is justified as against an associated 
faculty assigned from the standpoint 
of academic training for the work 
taught. This figure excludes approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the public 
junior colleges of the nation and cer- 
tainly excludes all public junior col- 
leges in Iowa." 

Data not given here were used to 
project future enrolments in popu- 
larized junior colleges in these ten 
systems. None of this group of ten will 


t Walter Crosby Eells and Priscilla Winslow 
(compilers), ‘Junior College Directory, 1941,” 
Junior College Journal, XI (January, 1941), 279. 
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exceed an enrolment of 500 at the 
present junior-college level. Since 
this group of ten junior colleges in- 
cluded the three largest in the state, it 
is unlikely that any Iowa junior col- 
lege will be able to use an independent 
junior-college faculty and secure the 
same level of academic training that 
would follow with the use of an as- 
sociated faculty. If to this evidence 
concerning academic training are add- 
ed other considerations, such as the 
relatively greater effectiveness of the 
associated faculty in guidance work 
or curriculum procedures, the ad- 
vantage of the associated-faculty con- 
cept becomes quite clear. 


CHANGES IN FACULTY ORGANIZA- 
TION. IMPLIED UNDER 6-4-4 
REORGANIZATION 


Attention can now be turned to the 
extent of change that would follow 
in the practices described to this point 
under a reorganization to achieve 
complete integration of the high 
school and junior college. In proce- 
dures of selection of teachers, as- 
signment to classes, and supervision, 
the same procedures would be used 
with all teachers in Grades XI-XIV 
without distinction based on the 
grade level at which they teach. Five 
of the ten junior colleges studied ex- 
hibited those integrated procedures, 
and the same procedures would auto- 
matically follow in the other five with 
the change from a dual-administra- 
tion to a single-administration policy. 
Faculty meetings would cease to be 
separate with the institution of com- 
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mon faculty meetings. Of course 
there would remain the special group 
meetings, but these would not be 
based on the existence of a separate 
junior-college faculty. 

The problem of the salary differen- 
tials presents more serious considera- 
tions. Whether these differentials 
should be maintained in the reor- 
ganized system is a question with 
far-reaching implications. 

The abolition of salary differen- 
tials and the maintenance of a single 
salary schedule in Grades XI-XIV 
inevitably follow from the reasoning 
underlying the establishment of the 
6-4-4 plan. The existence of the now 
prevalent salary differentials between 
high-school and junior-college teach- 
ers would be a distinct bar to the 
achievement of a unified faculty. The 
schedule could have varying salary 
levels based on training, experience, 
sex, or other classifications, but none 
should be based on the fact of teach- 
ing in Grades XIII and XIV as dis- 
tinguished from teaching in Grades 
XI and XII. 

Finally, assignments of classes to 
instructors would not be fashioned so 
that a relatively small number of the 
faculty spend a nearly exclusive pro- 
portion of their time teaching in 
Grades XIII and XIV, the present 
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junior-college level. There would be 
extensive dual-level teaching. If an 
associated faculty is to be achieved, 
with its concomitant advantages, in- 
cluding superior academic training, 
the average teacher at the present 
junior-college level will spend about 
50 per cent of his time at that level, 
with 60 per cent as the highest aver- 
age percentage allowable. 

The evidence has demonstrated 
definite advantages for the associated 
or integrated faculty, with the as- 
signments to classes made on a verti- 
cal basis. These advantages include 
greater academic training in the work 
taught at both the high-school and 
the junior-college levels. Assuming the 
use of this basis of assignments, it was 
found that five of the ten systems in- 
cluded in this study would be im- 
mediately able to staff a four-year 
junior college; two would be ready 
with the acquisition of no more than 
six additional qualified staff members; 
and three would need to follow a 
faculty recruiting program of two or 
three years’ duration. It was also 
disclosed that reorganization is im- 
mediately feasible in three of the high- 
association group so far as availability 
of the faculty is concerned. 


[To be continued] 
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PLANNING READING EXPERIENCES FOR 
ELEVENTH-GRADE ENGLISH 


MARIAN ZOLLINGER 
Public Schools, Portland, Oregon 


wo a group of teachers set 
forth to plan a program of read- 
ing in American literature for stu- 
dents of eleventh-grade English, they 
must first see where they stand, then 
determine the place where they want 
to be, and count upon their own gen- 
erous offering of time and effort and 
creative thinking to chart the road 
that will lead to their goal. 

For the purpose of following this 
course, a committee was established 
in 1944-45 in Portland, Oregon, in- 
cluding English teachers representing 
each of the high schools in the city, 
one elementary-school teacher, one 
high-school counselor, one high-school 
librarian, and one lay member, whose 
three daughters and their high-school 
friends supplied her with a point of 
view that was valuable to the com- 
mittee. Committee members were 
encouraged to confer with others in 
their schools, especially teachers of 
English, social studies, music, and 
art, and to bring any valuable ideas 
from them to the committee meetings 
for consideration. Beginning in No- 
vember, the committee met weekly 
and, by the end of the school year, 
was ready to place its recommenda- 
tions in the hands of all English teach- 
ers in the city. 


* 


During the last week of school, a 
meeting of committee members and 
high-school principals was held in one 
of the buildings, where a model class- 
room library was displayed and an 
explanatory program presented. In 
June and July a summer-school dem- 
onstration class was arranged as 
part of a course offered by the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Extension Division 
and the Portland In-service Training, 
where teachers might observe and dis- 
cuss the new course in operation in a 
regular classroom situation. 

To complete the introduction of the 
course to all English teachers, and es- 
pecially for the benefit of those who 
had not attended .the demonstration 
class, a series of half-day meetings 
was held in the high schools, after the 
beginning of school in the fall, for 
English teachers and others who could 
arrange to attend. These meetings 
were held because the committee felt 
that it was imperative for the success 
of the program to have complete un- 
derstanding and as much participa- 
tion as possible on the part of all 
principals and classroom teachers. 


SURVEYING THE SITUATION 


The initial survey of the existing 
conditions was conducted informally, 
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largely based upon the observations 
and experiences of the English teach- 
ers on the committee. One fact which 
had to be faced was the attitude of 
many students toward English as a 
subject, particularly toward literature 
as a class assignment. Amenable as 
most children are in following the 
prescribed assignments—at least to 
the extent of avoiding unpleasant 
complications—the committee mem- 
bers felt that classroom experiences in 
reading had not resulted in much 
voluntary reading of an increasingly 
better type of material. As a matter 
of fact, prevailing methods gave little 
practice in choosing books except 
those required for “outside reading.” 
Most classes were assigned selections 
from an anthology of American litera- 
ture for class discussion and were en- 
couraged to read from suggested lists 
for book reports. Except for the best 
readers, the assignments usually were 
performed with less interest and 
thinking than the teacher desired. 
Another fact to consider was the 
wide range of abilities in an English 
classroom. By means of standardized 
tests, one teacher found that the 
range of achievement in her room rep- 
resented a span of nine years! There 
were students in many rooms whose 
reading comprehension, interpreta- 
tion, and appreciation were no greater 
than that of average junior high school 
pupils, but in the same rooms there 
were also students who could easily 
match the reading scores of college 
students. The committee felt that any 
plan of action which they might pro- 


pose must be constructed with these 
wide divergencies in mind. 

Other individual differences which 
the existing program did not always 
take into account were the varied in- 
terests and needs of students. It is 
easy to understand that children differ 
in what they need and want but diffi- 
cult to meet these differences when the 
literature program for class discussion 
is the same for everyone in the room. 
It became increasingly evident that 
one book, no matter how thick, would 
scarcely be a beginning for a class 
whose personalities cried out for in- 
dividual attention. 


SETTING UP AIMS 


The committee decided that their 
aim should be to provide reading ma- 
terial for each student within the 
range of his abilities—a decision 
which necessitated a broad choice of 
materials.‘ They wished also to pro- 
vide, through class assignments and 
discussion, practice in the skills that 
seem to be highly valued outside of 
school, such as the ability to choose 
with increasing discrimination books 
that will give satisfaction and the 
ability to talk informally with others 
about one’s reading. In addition, they 
wished to help the student to develop 
his own potentialities and to recognize 


t The effectiveness of a program of diversified 
reading in contrast with intensive class study of 
a limited number of literary selections was evi- 
denced in a controlled experiment described in 
an article by George W. Norvell, ‘‘Wide Indi- 
vidual Reading Compared with the Traditional 
Plan of Studying Literature,” School Review, 
XLIX (October, 1941), 603-13. 
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his responsibility to society, to under- 
stand and appreciate problems be- 
yond his own experiences, and to learn 
to adjust himself to life by under- 
standing the conflicts that must be 
faced and the need for making choices 
and decisions. These aims were to be 
accomplished through the medium of 
American literature. 

Since the social-studies course for 
Grade XI deals with some of the prob- 
lems of American history, it was felt 
that possibilities of co-operation be- 
tween the two departments should 
be utilized, if possible, in developing 
understanding of our national life, 
spirit, culture, and ideals. With the 
broad field of American literature to 
choose from, it became the aim of the 
committee to plan such reading op- 
portunities that every student might, 
through his reading, be challenged in 
his thinking and consequently moved 
to express his thoughts in class dis- 
cussion or in writing.? The aim was to 
develop abilities in the use of all 
the language arts—reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening—but, beyond 
that, the greater aim was to develop 
in the varied personalities with whom 
teachers deal the potentialities for 
richer individual and social living— 
in short, for better citizenship. 

2 Helpful references for those attempting to 
approach the study of literature through cur- 
rent interests and problems meaningful to 
students include these two: 

a) Elizabeth Graham, “What Literature 
Shall We Teach Now?” English Journal, 
XXXIV (April, 1945), 190-94. 

5) Simon Certner, “Modern Life and Lit- 


erature in the Vocational Curriculums,” Eng- 
lish Journal, XXXTII (March, 1944), 135-43. 


CHARTING THE COURSE 


Two elements seemed essential in 
order that the course might lead to the 
desired goals: (1) the availability of a 
good supply of books adaptable to 
different reading levels and (2) cer- 
tain common characteristics in some 
of the books to provide a common 
ground when students wished to dis- 
cuss with one another books of dif- 
ferent titles. 

To answer the first need, the com- 
mittee planned to make a variety of 
books available by having each teach- 
er place an initial order for a class- 
room library of fifty or more books, 
with not more than twelve copies of 
any one title and preferably from one 
to six copies of most titles. The selec- 
tion was to be broad enough to care 
for either advanced readers or those 
of low ability. An expenditure of 
about two dollars a student was 
deemed reasonable, with rental fees of 
fifty cents a semester reimbursing the 
school within a period of two years. A 
set of the anthologies which had been 
used previously might be purchased 
secondhand from the students to serve 
for class use in the room. One or two 
bookshelves, each large enough to 
hold about seventy-five books, were 
sent to each classroom where the 
course was to be taught. It was be- 
lieved by the committee members 
that the presence of attractive books 
conspicuously displayed in the class- 
room would do much to stimulate in- 
terest and that the materials would 
serve as a nucleus for class reading. 
The school and neighborhood libraries 


il 
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agreed to supplement the needs of the 
classes. Trying out their theories in 
their own classrooms, the members of 
the committee proved to their own 
satisfaction that students responded 
with enthusiasm to.a shelf full of new 
books, and the school librarian on the 
committee testified that students who 
were interested in books which they 
had seen and talked about in their 
rooms were better patrons of the 
school library. 

To supply the second essential, 
material for class discussion, it seemed 
advisable to plan the reading around 
themes? rather than to place primary 
emphasis on the chronological de- 
velopment of American literature or 
on the various literary types. Teach- 
ers were encouraged to use the novel, 
biography, drama, short story, and 
poetry in developing a theme that 
would interest students. If the liter- 
ary type which they wished to use was 
sufficiently unfamiliar to the students 
to warrant some special attention, 
they should feel free to spend the nec- 
essary time to build appreciation. 
Enough themes were suggested by the 
committee to provide the teachers 
with considerable selection, and they 
were urged to spend as much time as 


3 For book lists arranged by themes, see: 

a) Nellie Mae Lombard, Looking at Life 
through American Literature. Stanford Univer- 
sity, California: Stanford University Press, 1944. 

b) Elbert Lenrow, Reader’s Guide to Prose 
Fiction. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
Inc., 1940. 

c) Books for You. Prepared for the National 
Council of Teachers of English by Its Committee 
on Book Lists for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. Chicago: National Council of Teachers 
of English (211 West Sixty-eighth Street), 1945. 


they wished on any one, to use as few 
or many themes as their own interest 
and that of their students dictated, 
and to arrange reading suggestions for 
additional themes if they so desired. 


Last June, in the final week of 
school, the committee saw the first 
fruits of its year’s work, a sixty-eight- 
page booklet entitled Suggestions for 
Reading Experiences in Eleventh Grade 
English, which was distributed to all 
English teachers. The booklet in- 
cludes suggestions for handling the 
course and a lengthy annotated bib- 
liography with titles arranged under 
themes having personal and social 
significance for those seeking to un- 
derstand American life through its 
literature. Under such topics as “Our 
Early Days”; ‘America’s Infinite 
Variety: Our Heritage from Many 
Lands,” “Our People—What They 
Have Done’’; “The Rugged Individu- 
al”; “People Face Problems”; and 
“Poems Reflect People,” are listed 
many books—those making real the 
living drama of our country’s prog- 
ress; books whose characters will 
awaken in the reader a sense of his 
own responsibility to society; books 
that will lead those who face problems 
to recognize conflicts experienced by 
other persons and to learn how to 
adjust themselves to life; books which 
present an interpretation of life in 
America, its culture and ideals, on a 
level of maturity which will interest 
either the slow reader or the advanced 
reader. 


All the books included on the list 
were recommended by a teacher and 
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were read by one or more students in 
order that the committee might have 
student opinion about the books. No 
books were included which were not 
found in an approved standard read- 
ing list, such as the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries or lists pub- 
lished by the American Library As- 
sociation or the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 


DEMONSTRATING THE POSSIBILITIES 


The summer-school demonstration 
class lasted for a period of six weeks. 
The class numbered thirty-five stu- 
dents whose abilities and achieve- 
ments represented those in an average 
classroom. A small auditorium room 
was supplied with ordinary desks and 
equipment for the pupils. Seats in 
three tiers were arranged to accommo- 
date about thirty visiting observers. 
A bookshelf included a few more than 
forty books, numbering twenty-three 
different titles. There were no more 
than four copies of any one book at 
the beginning of the term, but some 
additional copies of especially popu- 
lar books were lent or donated by stu- 
dents. The books were all chosen from 
the unit “Our Early Days.” 

Having presented the idea of the 
classroom library to her students and 
arranged for student librarians, the 
demonstration teacher permitted the 
students to choose books to read, 
with the understanding that within 
two weeks each would have read one 
or more books in order to participate 
in group discussion. The intervening 
class time was used to develop greater 
ability in writing paragraphs, with 
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individual conferences at the teach- 
er’s desk. While this instruction pro- 
gressed, those who completed their 
written work satisfactorily occupied 
themselves with their reading. 

Preparation for group discussion‘ 
involved plans both for content and 
for speech techniques. From their 
wide reading, students were ready to 
suggest some twenty questions about 
life in the Colonial days as portrayed 
by literature. The questions varied 
from “How did the Indians and 
colonists get along?” to “How did 
Colonial society provide for social, 
religious, and intellectual interests?” 
Some of the questions proposed fell 
naturally into subordinate positions 
under other more important aspects of 
Colonial life. Because the teacher 
wished to encourage extemporaneous 
speaking rather than memorized re- 
ports, she introduced the work on 
speech techniques by discussing with 
the class the art of conversation. 
Class contributions supplied ample 
material regarding purposes of con- 
versation and the chief elements of a 
good conversation. The class also 
listed courtesies that educated people 
observe in conversation and discussed 
this art as a means of developing per- 
sonality. From such an introduction 
students were prepared to divide into 
small groups, select a suitable theme 
for a group conversation to be given 
before the class, and determine which 

4 Specific suggestions for finding common 
ground to discuss when students have read 
different books may be found in Bertha Handlan, 
“Group Discussion of Individual Reading,” 
English Journal, XXXII (February, 1943), 
67-73. 
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particular speech skills each person 
needed to emphasize in his own effort 
to aim for better conversation. 

The group discussion brought a 
world of interesting information be- 
fore the class. The variety of reading 
permitted an exchange of views and an 
introduction of different materials 
that proved to be most refreshing. 
The use of the classroom library con- 
tinued to boom even after the assign- 
ments had been fulfilled. 

The subject of a final theme for the 
six weeks’ period was chosen by each 
student. His own wide reading and the 
accounts of his fellow-students had 
by this time supplied each one with 
enough ideas so that the ordinary dif- 
ficulties presented by theme-writing 
faded away. The themes varied from 
factual accounts to creative stories 
about imaginary characters of a peri- 
od with which the students, by this 
time, felt fairly well acquainted. The 
earlier work on paragraph-writing, 
with individual conferences to im- 
prove composition skills, proved of 
value at the end of the six weeks’ 
period when these longer papers were 
written. While conferences still con- 
tinued, the hardest part of the work 
had already been done, and both con- 
tent and composition techniques 
showed improvement. 


HALF A DAY TO TALK ABOUT IT 


In the fall an arrangement was 
made whereby a half-day institute for 
English teachers might be held in 
each high school if the principal and 
teachers requested it. While these 
meetings were planned so that the 
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new course might be presented and 
discussed, implications for improving 
other courses were also brought out. 

In most of the high schools all 
English teachers attended the meet- 
ings, and in some the social-studies 
teachers also made an effort to be 
present. Students whose English or 
social-studies classes fell in the after- 
noon conducted their own classes or 
observed an educational moving pic- 
ture in the school auditorium. 

One part of the program of these 
half-day meetings was the playing of 
a record which had been cut during 
the summer when one of the student 
groups in the demonstration class 
conversed extemporaneously about 
their reading experiences. Some of 
their comments may seem naive, but 
they deserve thoughtful and serious 
consideration. 

One student said: “In my other 
classes, when everyone read the same 
book, the teacher led most of the dis- 
cussions and therefore was the one 
who gained most in language power. 
In this class we have all had good 
practice in speaking while we told 
each other about books.” 

Another said: “What I liked was 
that we had no home work.” A ques- 
tion elicited the additional informa- 
tion that they had read books at 
home, but the term “home work” 
did not seem to apply. 

Finally, one enthusiast added: ‘‘We 
chose our books, we chose the groups 
we wished to work with, and we chose 
the topic we wanted to talk about, so 
everybody was happy—and I guess 
when we’re happy we like to work.” 
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THE CUMULATIVE RECORD IN THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau, New York City 


HE guidance movement is “‘on the 

spot.” The end of the war found 
the vast majority of schools and col- 
leges greatly lacking in preparation 
for guidance, and now they have sud- 
denly been faced with guidance de- 
mands far in excess of any previously 
experienced. Many discharged vet- 
erans, including alumni without work 
experience who need vocational guid- 
ance and former students whose edu- 
cation was interrupted, are turning to 


* 


the schools in their home communities —. 
for advice. Much counseling time and ‘-science; in fact, it finds its stability 


energy should be directed toward 
helping these men, but from a long- 
time viewpoint, by far the greater 
guidance problem is created by the 
young people who were not quite old 
enough to get into the war and who 
now find themselves about to be 
graduated during a period of marked 
vocational readjustment at the adult 
_ level and one in which there may for 
some years be little place for young 
and inexperienced workers. 

There is an unprecedented opportu- 
nity for helping boys and girls achieve 
better adjustment and make better 
vocational choices, but the guidance 
conditions are more difficult than 
ever before. If counselors fail to meet 
this challenge, many individual young 


people will be left drifting without 
definite goals, and there will be a 
general loss of confidence in guidance. 

Counseling is partly an attitude of 
mind—a conviction that the integrity 
of the individual is more important 
than the integrity of the curriculum or 
traditions or artificial standards. It is 
partly an art—sympathetic under- 
standing, skilful use of words in help- 
ing others acquire insight, subtle per- 
suasion, and leadership by indirect 
suggestion. But counseling is also a 


and confidence and validity in a foun- 
dation of scientific techniques. No one 
can do an adequate job of guidance 
unless he is steeped in these tech- 
niques, unless he is acquainted with 
both their legitimate uses and their 
limitations. The training of classroom 
teachers and counselors to understand 
and to make appropriate use of these 
techniques is, at present, the most 
important single need in the whole 
guidance movement. 


THE CORE OF THE GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 


Objective data about individuals 
are essential to effective guidance, but 
there is a danger that a program in 
which such data have a leading place 
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will become confused and obscured by 
a multitude of unrelated trivia. A 
single datum, no matter how objec- 
tive and valid, is of little value; it is 
only when data are brought together 
and related, both laterally and chron- 
ologically, that they become meaning- 
ful. The device by means of which 
different kinds of information are 
brought together and organized is a 


comprehensive individual cumulative 


record. This record is the important 
feature of every guidance program 
that takes its origin from an objective 
study of the individual. This record 
ties the loose ends together. 

Although the best possible cumu- 
lative record cannot in itself insure 
successful guidance in a school, no 
plan of advising and counseling stu- 
dents can rise to the level of a thor- 
ough guidance program unless it in- 
cludes a cumulative record which is 
understood and used by counselors and 
teachers alike. The cumulative record 
is at once the main technique for the 
education of the faculty and the stra- 
tegic organizational device in the 
whole guidance program. 


WHAT THE CUMULATIVE RECORD IS 


Any record about an individual 
which becomes larger over a period of 
time is, in a sense, cumulative. Thus 
even a permanent record of subjects, 
marks, and credits has cumulative 
features. The modern definition of the 
term ‘‘cumulative record,’’ however, 
implies a form on which all pertinent 
information that the school has about 
an individual is brought together and 
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recorded or filed in an organized man- 
ner once a year or more frequently. 
The form is designed to cover at least 
one division of the school, such as 
primary grades, intermediate grades, 
junior high school, senior high school, 
or college. There is a growing tendency 
either to build one continuous cumu- 
lative record covering all the grades of 
the school system or to develop a 
series of co-ordinated forms so that 
information accumulated in the lower 
grades moves along with the pupil as 
he progresses through the school. 
Many cumulative-record forms 
have been prepared by various groups 
within the last ten or fifteen years. 
Some of these have been devised and 
printed by national or state organiza- 
tions for distribution at cost to all in- 
terested schools. It is not possible to 
point to any one of these forms and to 
say, “This is the ideal cumulative 
record.” The appropriateness of such 
a form depends on local conditions. 
One can say without question, how- 
ever, that the cumulative records 
which have had the greatest influence 
and widest use are those published by 
the American Council on Education. 
The first American Council cumu- 
lative forms, devised by Professors 
Ben D. Wood, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and E. L. Clark, of Northwestern 
University, were a landmark in the 
development of guidance instruments. 
A revision of those forms, prepared if 
1943-45 by the American Council 
Subcommittee on Cumulative Rec- 
ords, under the chairmanship of 
Eugene R. Smith, provides a series of 
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four exceptionally comprehensive and 
closely co-ordinated record folders 
covering the period from Grade I to 
the Senior year of college. For the use 
of its member independent schools, 
the Educational Records Bureau has 
devised a less extensive record card, 
which embodies many of the features 
of the American Council forms and is 
suitable for use in either elementary 
or secondary schools.’ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A DESIRABLE 
CUMULATIVE RECORD? 


Although no one cumulative-rec- 
ord form can be recommended for all 
schools, certain features which should 
characterize every cumulative record 
may be outlined. 

1. The cumulative record should 
grow directly out of the objectives of the 
school in which it is to be used. The 
starting-point for a committee which 
is constructing a cumulative record is 
a study of the expressly stated pur- 
poses of the school. Such a study is of 
great help in determining both the 
scope and the organization of the 
form, and, more important, it will 
serve as a frame of reference and 
avoid preoccupation with mechanical 
details. 

2. The cumulative record should 

* The Educational Records Bureau, as well as 
the United States Office of Education, has 
sample sets of record forms which may be bor- 
rowed by schools or other educational groups. 


The Bureau charges a nominal fee of $1.50 for 
handling and shipping the forms. 

2 For a more extensive discussion of this topic, 
see Arthur E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, 
chaps. xi and xii. New York: Harper & Bros., 
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bring together and summarize all the 
kinds of information about the indi- 
vidual which are needed in counseling. 
It should cover at least the following 
areas: (a) home and social back- 
ground, (6) summary of record in 
schools previously attended, (c) 
school history and record of class 
work, (d) mental ability or academic 
aptitude, (e) achievement and growth 
in different fields of study, (f) health 
and physical development, (g) extra- 
curriculum activities, (4) work and 
other out-of-school experiences, (i) 
special aptitudes, (7) educational and 
vocational interests, (&) personal char- 
acteristics, and (/) plans for the future. 
In addition, there should be space at 
the end of the record for an over-all 
summary statement and recommenda- 
tion and for notes resulting from a 
follow-up of the student after he 
leaves the school. 

3. The form should be planned in 
such a way that it is intrinsically a 
growth record. This principle strongly 
implies organization by time sequence. 
In other words, it is desirable for the 
main categories to be arranged in or- 
der from the top to the bottom of the 
form, extending clear across the card, 
and for these to be bisected by verti- 
cal lines marking off annual columns 
so that the record for an individual 
pupil will progress by yearly intervals 
from left to right. The entire record 
for the pupil’s first year in the school 
is recorded in the left-hand column, 
his record for the second year in the 
next column to the right, and so on. 
This arrangement vastly simplifies 


& 
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the problem of obtaining a picture of 
the growth of the pupil. The chief 
single limitation in the cumulative 
records constructed by many schools 
is the failure to make use of this sim- 
ple type of organization. 

4. The record should consist largely 
of objective data and of summary state- 
ments relating and interpreting these 
data. This statement does not mean 
that the cumulative record need be 
composed almost exclusively of a 
listing and interpretation of test re- 
sults. Impartial observations, such as 
anecdotal records and behavior de- 
scriptions, may be highly objective 
and extremely helpful in counseling. 

5. Since the cumulative record is 
seldom, if ever, a form for original en- 
iry, a variety of forms on which the origi- 
nal data are entered by teachers, coun- 
selors, school psychologists, and others 
needs to be related to the main form. 
These supplementary, transient forms 
should be planned with careful at- 
tention to detail and to co-ordination 
with the cumulative record. 

6. Some cumulative records are 
planned to serve as file folders as well as 
record forms, but as far as possible the 
main items of information should be 
writien on the card itself. In some 
schools, limited clerical service re- 
stricts the amount of writing which 
can be done on the card and almost 
requires the filing of loose sheets of 
supplementary data. This procedure 
may be unavoidable as a temporary 
measure, but every effort should be 
made to obtain sufficient clerical help 
to keep up the card itself. Much filing 


of loose sheets creates an unwieldy 
record which is hard to handle and to 
read and which discourages frequent 
use by counselors and teachers. 

7. Every cumulative record should be 
accompanied by a carefully prepared 
manual of directions. The manual 
should explain the general purpose 
and uses of the form and should con- 
tain detailed directions for making 
and reading the entries under each 
heading. Only through the use of a 
manual can the entries be made uni- 
form and their interpretation clear to 
everyone. 


RECORD OF TEST RESULTS AND 
PERSONALITY APPRAISAL 


The modern cumulative record 
differs in many ways from the older 
permanent record based mainly on 
subjects taken and marks obtained, 
but two features especially distin- 
guish it from the traditional form. 
One of these is an annual record of the 
results of a variety of tests, and the 
other is an assessment and evalua- 
tion of personal factors. 

Record of test results—Probably no 
school would now try to carry on a 
guidance program without ever meas- 
uring the intelligence and achieve- 
ment of its pupils, but in far too many 
schools which attempt to provide 
guidance, the testing is intermittent, 
haphazard, and virtually unplanned. 
The essence of measurement is com- 
parability. Each school should give 
much thought to the planning of a 
program of comparable tests, should 
administer the tests at regular inter- 
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vals, and should record the results on 
the cumulative record in understand- 
able terms, such as standard scores 
and percentiles. The record of results 
should be so arranged that the scores 
on tests in the same field, such as 
English or mathematics, are in juxta- 
position in order that progress can 
easily be observed. The testing pro- 
gram should include at least a test of 
scholastic aptitude; a reading test; 
appropriate subject tests in the fields 
of English, foreign language, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies; 
and an inventory of interests. It is 
preferable to employ a scholastic- 
aptitude test which yields, in addi- 
tion to, or in place of, an intelligence 
quotient, several diagnostic scores. 
The reading test should show, as a 
minimum, vocabulary, paragraph 
comprehension, and rate. If time and 
expense are not prohibitive, the test- 
ing program should be placed on an 
annual basis. 

If sufficient clerical service is avail- 
able, the tabular record of test re- 
sults may be supplemented by a 
graphic record. Although such graphs 
often call for explanation at first, they 
are essentially simple, and, when one 
is accustomed to reading them, no 
other device is so helpful for quick and 
accurate apprehension of a cumulative 
test history. 

Personality record.—Tests may be 
used in obtaining information con- 
cerning the personality of individual 
pupils, but at their present stage of 
development such tests are mainly 
clinical instruments and are of limited 
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value in the usual guidance program. 
It is doubtful whether any of these 
tests should form a part of a school- 
wide testing program. 

In setting up the personality sec- 
tion of the cumulative record, it is 
preferable to choose a few—probably 
not more than a_half-dozen—per- 
sonal characteristics which the school 
regards as especially important. A 
plan should then be worked out where- 
by observations concerning these 
qualities are obtained on each pupil 
from all faculty members who know 
him well. It is desirable either to write 
on the record form brief statements 
which take into account all the ob- 
servations or to record the various 
observations in code instead of aver- 
aging them. Through this procedure 
important variations in the behavior 
of a pupil as well as his central tend- 
ency will be shown.’ 


FACULTY EDUCATION IN GUIDANCE 


It is probably gratuitous to point 
out that the introduction of a new 
cumulative record into a school sys- 
tem should be accompanied by a 
vigorous program of faculty education 
in the use of this form. The records of 
the individual pupils should be easily 
accessible to the whole faculty, and 
their value in the entire educational 
program should be constantly brought 
to the attention of counselors and 
teachers, especially through the use of 
concrete cases by way of illustration. 

3See the “Description of Behavior” portion 


of the revised American Council on Education 
Cumulative Record Cards. 
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If the cumulative record accurately 
reflects what the school is trying to 
do, as it should, then the program of 
training teachers in its use will, in 
reality, become a program of educa- 
tion in the whole philosophy of the 
school. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE CUMULATIVE 
RECORD 


The American Council on Educa- 
tion Cumulative Record Folders rep- 
resent the consensus of a committee 
composed of several guidance special- 
ists. Those forms can profitably be 
studied by all schools and colleges 
preparing new record cards for local 
use. Certain schools, however, may 
find the American Council forms 


somewhat too elaborate for their 
present resources. The cumulative- 


record form shown in Figures 1 and 2 
represents an attempt by the writer to 
prepare what is essentially a shorter 
and simplified version of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Cumulative 
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Record Card for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Like the Educational 
Records Bureau Cumulative Record 
for Independent Schools, it may be 
printed on the two sides of a card suit- 
able for a letter-size file. This form’ 
has been filled out with the six-year 
record of a pupil in order to show the 
kinds of information concerning scho- 
lastic work, test results, home and 
family background, interests, voca- 
tional experiences, accomplishments, 
health, educational and vocational 
plans, and personality development 
which may be recorded for students 
during the junior and senior high 
school years.‘ It is believed that the 
usefulness of such a record in the 
guidance of young people will repay 
a school many times over for the 
modest amount of clerical work re- 
quired in keeping it up to date. 


4The data for the illustrative case were 
assembled and recorded with the assistance of 
Miss Estelle Turetzky and Mrs. Martha Good 
of the staff of the Educational Records Bureau. 
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PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN UNIVERSITIES 


LINDLEY J. STILES 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 


HOUGH the struggle to establish 

professional teacher education 
as a respectable university discipline 
is still in progress, it must be recog- 
nized by all who have given serious 
thought to the matter that the uni- 
versity is a teacher-education insti- 
tution both by tradition and in actual 
practice. Its broad general and cul- 
tural education as well as its intellec- 
tual and social environment make the 
university highly suitable for the 


preparation of high-school teachers. 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


Of the studies on teacher educa- 
tion which have been made in. recent 
years, few have been concerned pri- 
marily with the education of teachers 
in universities. The writer has just 


completed a study, the purposes of . 


which were (1) to examine the nature 
of existing university programs of 
pre-service education for high-school 
teachers; (2) to ascertain desirable 
points of view and practices related to 
the pre-service education for high- 
school teachers in universities; (3) to 
discover what plans are being made by 
universities to improve their teacher- 
education programs; and (4) to iden- 
tify successful and forward-looking 
programs and to suggest ways in 


which universities may improve their 
practices with respect to the training 
of prospective high-school teachers. 

The essential data used in this in- 
vestigation were obtained by the ques- 
tionnaire method. A check list was 
prepared and sent to directors of 
student teaching in 114 universities 
which belong to, or are recognized by, 
the Association of American Univer- 
sities. An opinion sheet was sent to 
forty-two persons who by their pro- 
fessional interests and activities, ex- 
perience, research, and writings could 
be considered authorities on teacher 
education. The opinion sheets in- 
cluded many of the items on the check 
list sent to universities and were sup- 
plemented by other items. The re- 
spondents were asked to record their 
beliefs and opinions regarding de- 
sirable practices in teacher education 
in universities. 

Ninety-three, or 82 per cent, of the 
114 universities invited to co-operate 
returned the check lists. Seven in- 
stitutions indicated that they do not 
have teacher-education programs; 
consequently, the results used in the 
study were obtained from eighty-six 
universities which are representative 
of every type of university and of all 
sections of the United States. Thirty- 
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three educators, or 79 per cent of 
those selected, accepted the invitation 
to serve on the jury of authorities on 
teacher education. 

Data were obtained by the check 
list and the opinion sheet on the fol- 
lowing major areas: (1) the university 
organization for pre-service education 
of high-school teachers; (2) the 
university program of recruitment 
and selection of prospective high- 
school teachers; (3) the curriculum 
and the professional education pro- 
vided for prospective high-school 
teachers in universities; (4) the or- 
ganization, the administration, and 
the supervision of the student-teach- 
ing program in universities; and (5) 
the university program for intern- 
ships for prospective high-school 
teachers. In this study, emphasis 


was placed on the organization, the 
administration, and the supervision 
of student teaching by universities. 


RESULTS 


Organization for pre-service educa- 
tion.—More than half of the univer- 
sities studied provide a separate school 
of education, while 34 per cent main- 
tain a department of education in the 
college of arts and sciences. The ma- 
jority of the members of the jury 
favor the separate school of educa- 
tion as the best type of organization 
for professional education, but they 
stress the need for closer co-operation 
between the department or college of 
education and the academic depart- 
ments of the university. Few univer- 
sities have recognized the education 
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of prospective high-school teachers as 
an all-university function. One means 
used for securing the desired co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination is the all- 
university council on teacher educa- 
tion, found in twenty-six of the uni- 
versities included in this study. The 
fact that professional degrees are 
granted by seventy of the universi- 
ties under seventeen tities is acknowl- 
edgment by universities of the im- 
portance of education as a profession. 


Recruitment and selection.—Except 
for interviews with students who ap- 
ply for admission to professional edu- 
cation courses, few universities main- 
tain positive programs of recruitment 
of outstanding prospects for the teach- 
ing profession. The practice of select- 
ing students to be prepared for high- 
school teaching is favored by 83 per 
cent of the co-operating authorities 
on teacher education. Fifty-seven per 
cent of the universities studied admit 
all students who apply for entrance to 
professional education courses; 42 
per cent admit only selected students 
to their teacher-education program, 
but in some of these institutions 
standards of selection are so low that 
practically all students who apply are 
admitted. Although the procedures 
and techniques of selection are in- 
adequate at the present time to in- 
sure a high degree of reliability in se- 
lection, the fact that universities, as a 
group, fail to make full use of even 
those instruments and procedures of 
selection which are available indi- 
cates that they have not yet assumed 
the responsibility of selecting stu- 
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dents to be trained as prospective 
teachers. There is, however, a grow- 
ing interest in this problem; for pro- 
grams of selection of teachers are 
being planned for the postwar period 
by eighteen additional universities. 

Curriculum and professional edu- 
cation provided.—The typical pattern 
of specialized education found in the 
Junior and Senior years is a program 
of major and minor subjects. Eighty- 
five per cent of the universities pro- 
vide majors, with minors in related 
fields, accompanied by education and 
psychology courses. The number of 
semester hours required in education 
and psychology varies from twelve 
to twenty-eight. Professional educa- 
tion is usually restricted to the Junior 
and Senior years, and the work is 
organized into separate courses in 89 
per cent of the universities—a prac- 
tice favored by only 24 per cent of the 
authorities on teacher education. Sur- 
vey courses, core courses, and fused 
courses are favored as a pattern of 
organization for the work in profes- 
sional education by 76 per cent of the 
jurors. Only fourteen universities pro- 
vide a five-year program of teacher 
education, although this length of 
program is favored by g1 per cent of 
the jurors. Postwar plans indicate a 
trend toward organizing professional 
education into composite, fused, or 
core courses and a slight tendency 
toward providing a five-year program 
in teacher education. 

The student-teaching program.—The 
most common scholastic requirement 
for admission to student teaching is a 


general average of C, which is so low 
that it is almost a negligible factor in 
selection. Student teaching is cor- 
related with methods courses in only 
25 per cent of the universities studied. 
Training schools are maintained on 
the campuses of eighteen universities, 
while off-campus public schools are 
used by seventy-two institutions. 
Seventy-six per cent of the members 
of the jury favor providing for stu- 
dent teaching in off-campus schools, 
both in the city in which the univer- 
sity is located and in other cities. 

The typical student teacher de- 
votes two hours daily to student- 
teaching activities for eighteen weeks 
of the Senior year in the university 
and receives six semester hours’ credit. 
The director of student teaching is 
most often responsible for the assign- 
ment of student teachers. 

Supervising teachers for students 
of sixty universities are members of 
the public-school faculty; of fifteen 
universities, they are members of the 
university faculty; and of eleven in- 
stitutions, they are members both of 
the public-school and of the college- 
of-education faculties. Seventy per 
cent of the jurors believe that su- 
pervising teachers should belong to 
both the public-school and college-of- 
education faculties. Only fifteen uni- 
versities report that their students 
are assigned to supervising teachers 
who are specially trained for their 
work. No extra pay is provided for 
supervising teachers by thirty-four 
universities, although some schools 
grant them free tuition. The average 
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number of student teachers assigned 
to a supervising teacher in the various 
universities ranges from one to twelve. 
The daily teaching schedule of su- 
pervising teachers of students in 66 
per cent of the universities is five or 
six periods daily—a full load— 
although 79 per cent of the jurors 
favor a reduced teaching load for su- 
pervising teachers. In general, the 
student-teaching program of univer- 
sities makes provision for the partic- 
ipation of student teachers in some 
of the traditional classroom activities, 
such as planning, teaching, testing, 
assigning marks, and handling dis- 
ciplinary problems. It fails to provide 
opportunities for experiences in (1) 
the more modern techniques of in- 
struction, (2) direction of extra-class 
activities, (3) guidance procedures, 
(4) curriculum-development programs, 
and (5) the community activities re- 
lated to the school program. 

Internships.—Provisions for intern- 
ship teaching were reported by only 
22 per cent of the universities co- 
operating in this study, although 
several universities are planning to 
create or re-establish postwar pro- 
grams of internship teaching. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The facts revealed by this investi- 
gation seem to warrant the following 
conclusions: (1) The pre-service edu- 
cation of prospective high-school 
teachers should be recognized as an 
all-university function. (2) A positive 
program of recruitment is needed for 
attracting superior students to the 
professional-education program. (3) 
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The university should assume the re- 
sponsibility of selection of students 
for teacher education, and the educa- 
tion should begin at the time the stu- 
dent enters college and continue until 
he is certified as a teacher. (4) Pro- 
spective teachers should receive a 
broad general education, a specialized 
education organized in terms of the 
subjects which they will be expected 
to teach, and professional education 
which is closely interrelated and cor- 
related with both general and spe- 
cialized education during a five-year 
period and which provides numerous 
and varied opportunities for prospec- 
tive teachers, in roles of leaders, to 
become acquainted with high-school 
youth. (5) The supervising teacher— 
the most important individual in the 
student-teaching program—should be 
trained for his work, accepted as a 
member of both the public-school and 
the university faculties, be given re- 
muneration for supervising student 
teachers, and be given a reduced 
teaching load by the public-school sys- 
tem te compensate for time devoted 
to supervising student teachers. (6) 
The fifth year of the professional pro- 
gram should be devoted to the in- 
ternship as the final stage of pre- 
service education for prospective high- 
school teachers. 

In order to raise the level of edu- 
cation to that of other professions, the 
university must accord financial sup- 
port for the education of teachers 
comparable with that granted to the 
training programs of such professions 
as law, engineering, and medicine. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THe Supyect FreELDS—CoNTINUED 


His third and final list of selected 

references on secondary-school 
instruction to appear in the current 
volume of the School Review contains 
items dealing with the subject fields 
not represented in the list published 
in the February issue, namely, indus- 
trial and vocational arts, home eco- 
nomics, business education, music, art, 
health and physical education, and 
agriculture. The present list, like 
the first and second, follows a defini- 
tion of “instruction” which includes 
its three main aspects of (1) curricu- 
lum, (2) methods of teaching and 
study and supervision, and (3) meas- 
urement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL 
ARTS 


Homer J. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


234. Ammons, P. E. R. “The Successful 

Industrial-Arts Teacher,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XXXIV 
(December, 1945), 452-54. 
Discusses personal qualities under five 
captions: physical, mental, moral, social, 
and aesthetic. Follows with suggestions as 
to general, technical, and professional types 
of preparation and experience. 


. BANKS, Murray, and SLATTERY, WIL- 
t1aM G. “Basic Information for the 
Co-ordinator of Diversified Occupa- 
tional Programs,” Industrial Arts and 
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Vocational Education, XXXIV (De- 
cember, 1945), 445-46, 448. 

Lists advantages that the diversified, co- 
operative, half-time plan of training pro- 
vides for student, school, employer, and 
community. 


. Bower, Eart M. “Determining Fu- 


ture Vocational-Educational Needs,” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, XXXIV (December, 1945), 439- 
40. 

A brief and definite statement about the 
need, the purposes, and the techniques of 
local surveys as a basis for training plans 
and provisions. 


. Easter, D. DALE. “Industrial Arts on 


Wheels,”’ American Vocational Journal, 
XX (October, 1945), 17. 

Explains how a trailer is used to make hand 
and power tools available to certain Cali- 
fornia rural schools and how this practice 
leads to local provision for industrial-arts 
offerings. 


. Fates, Roy G., and OTHERS. Junior 


Aviation—Air Navigation: A Work 
Book for Senior High School Industrial 
Art Pupils. Albany, New York: Bureau 
of Industrial and Technical Education, 
State Education Department, 1945. 
Pp. 168+chart. 

Presents the fundamentals of elementary 
navigation required of all applicants for a 
certificate of aeronautical knowledge. It 
‘Gncludes general information for_ all 
pupils as well as specific knowledge for 
those who desire to meet license require- 
ments.” It consists of three sections (“Pi- 
lotage,” “Dead Reckoning,” and ‘Shop 
Projects’’) and a bibliography. 
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239. Hitt, Lester V. “A Follow-up Study 


of 251 Graduates,” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, XXXIV (Octo- 
ber, 1945), 335-41. 

The graduates referred to are those from 
Richmond (Virginia) High School in 1942 
and 1943. Fourteen tables and a figure 
present data on employment status and 
appraisal of training according to major 
courses, also data on employment difficul- 
ties, weekly earnings, and certain perti- 
nent classifications of the whole number of 
graduates studied. 


. Kout, Ernest C., Jr. “Plastics in the 


Vocational School,” School Shop, V 
(November, 1945), 7-9, 25. 

While its title mentions vocational in- 
struction, this brief article will prove 
equally suggestive for industrial-arts in- 
structors. Discusses the plastics field in 
general and provides equipment and sup- 
ply lists and a bibliography. 


. Patrerson, Harry J. “Teacher Train- 


ing Conferences.” Montpelier, Ver- 
mont: State Board for Vocational 
Education, 1945. Pp. 21 (mimeo- 
graphed). 


Suggestive outlines for conference ses- 
sions, useful to instructors and supervisors 
because of definiteness and brevity. Notes 
are given on fourteen topics, such as 
“Teachers’ Activities,” “Discipline,” “In- 
dividual Instruction versus Class Instruc- 
tion,” “Lesson Planning,” and ‘“Produc- 
tive Work versus Practice Work.” 


. RoBerts, Roy W., and OrHers. “Sug- 


gestions for Developing Co-operative 
Programs in Distributive and Trade 
and Industrial Education in Arkansas.” 
Fayetteville, Arkansas: Department of 
Vocational Teacher Education, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Ar- 
kansas, 1945. Pp. 144 (mimeographed). 
A report of a workshop for co-ordinators. 
Contains eight chapters, with titles of 
which the following are representative: 
“Summaries of Information Presented 
by Consultants,” “Trade and Industrial 
Education for Adults,’”’ “English for Vo- 


244. 


cational Pupils,” “Methods of Instruction 
in Advertising and Display.” Selected 
references are appended. 


. SCHMIDT, FRED J., Jr. “Arts Workshop: 


An Industrial Arts Experimental Cen- 
ter Tailored to Modern Teaching 
Ideas,” American Vocational Journal, 
XX (November, 1945), 25-26. 

A brief explanation of the philosophy and 
practical working of an arts workshop. 
(For full detail consult the author’s 
Publication 54, The Evaluation of an Arts 
Workshop, Muncie, Indiana: Ball Teach- 
ers College.) 


SCHWELLENBACH, Lewis B., and 
Oruers. “Labor,” Opportunity: Journal 
of Negro Life, XXIII (October—-De- 
cember, 1945), 169-240. 

Seven labor leaders offer brief statements 
under the following titles: “Men, Merit, 
and Jobs,” “Modernizing Postwar Ameri- 
ca,” “The Negro Worker’s Future,” 
“Negro Women Workers,” “Labor and 
Fair Employment,” “Improving Industrial 
Relations,”’ and ‘‘Democracy in the Labor 
Movement.” Provides industrial teachers 
aid in their attempts to picture industrial 
work-life to day and evening students. 


. Smon, E. J., and Orners. “A School 


Shop Program in Aviation,” School 
Shop, V (December, 1945), 15-17. 

Includes “suggestions drawn up by the 
Industrial-Arts and Vocational Course 
in High Schools Division of the Illinois 
Committee on Aviation Education—a 
realistic program which can be developed 
by communities, both large and small, 
which are interested in curricular offerings 
and course content geared to the air age.” 


. StrucK, F. THeEopoRE. Vocational 


Education for a Changing World. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1945. 
Pp. vit+550. 

This excellent volume expresses the phi- 
losophy and practice of vocational educa- 
tion in all its divisions of less-than-college 
grade. Provides text materials of wide 
range for college classes and constitutes a 
dependable reference for teachers, super- 
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visors, and administrators in general and 
special phases of education. Discussion 
topics, reading lists, and an index are 
included. 

. Use of Training Aids in the Armed 
Services. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 9, 1945. Pp. x+34. 
“A Report of the Committee on Military 
Training Aids and Instructional Ma- 
terials.” Discusses the scope, objectives, 
and pattern of training in the armed 
services, with special attention to the 
nature, creation, and use of instructional 
aids. Describes the organized attempt of 
the Army Air Forces to acquaint civilian 
educators with available training . ds and 
devices. A three-page, classified bibliog- 
raphy is included. 

. Vocational Instructor's School Shop 
Handbook: Visual Aids Issue, Vol. V, 
No. 2. New York: Vocational-Arts 
Publishing Co. (Box 909, Grand Central 
Annex), 1945. Pp. x+500. 

Contains “Practical Hints on the Use of 
the Common Types of Visual Aids in 
School Shop Instruction.” Lists many such 
aids and discusses their selection and use, 
with profuse illustration. An annotated 
“Bibliography of Teaching Literature” 
is included, as well as much pertinent 
advertising material and a “Buying 
Guide.” 

. Writrams, Amos G. “Choosing Your 
Textbooks,” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, XXXIV (October, 
1945), 344, 346-48. 

Shows, in clear detail, a twenty-item rating 
scale for use in evaluating textbooks in 
industrial arts. 


HOME ECONOMICS: 


RutH TOWNSEND LEHMAN 

Ohio State University 
. Bossarp, J. H. S. “Family Problems of 
the Immediate Future,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XXXVII (Septem- 
ber, 1945), 383-87. 


. FLECK, HENRIETTA. 


A sociologist presents nine family situations 
which may be expected to be characteristic 
of the postwar period, and emphasizes 
specific contributions which home eco- 
nomics should make to their solution. 


. CHADDERDON, HESTER. Teacher Sup- 


ply and Demand in Home Economics in 
Iowa, 1935-1941. Research Bulletin 
335. Ames, Iowa: Rural Education 
Subsection, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, 1945. Pp. 
591-624. 

Reports on factors affecting the supply of 
home-economics teachers in the secondary 
schools of Iowa. 


. “Directed Experiences in the Home- 


making Education Program.” Voca- 
tional Division, United States Office 
of Education, Misc. 3145, 1945. Pp. 10 
(mimeographed). 

A revision of an earlier miscellany con- 
cerning the planning, execution, and eval- 
uation of homemaking experiences carried 
on outside the school. 


. FarLinc, JEAN, and RHULMAN, JESSIE. 


“Trouble Comes to My Door,” Fore- 
cast for Home Economists, LXI (Sep- 
tember, 1945), 44-45, 110, 112; 
“Betty’s Ambition,” ibid. (October, 
1945), 36-37, 118, 120; “Dorothy’s Col- 
lege Plan,” ibid. (November, 1945), 
36-37, 82, 84, 96. 

The first of a series of articles planned to 
help the homemaking teacher in problems 
of student guidance. Discusses basic 
principles essential for sound guidance 
and analyzes some case studies. 


“Audio-visual 
Aids in Home Economics,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XX XVII (May,1945), 
263-66. 

Discusses ways of using films and record- 
ings in home-economics classes. Lists a 
variety of source materials. 


. GALLINGER, Osma Coucu. “Weaving 
in the School Curriculum,” Practical 


t See also Item 309 (Pritchard) in this list of 
selected references. 
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Home Economics, XXIII (June, 1945), 
319-20, 342. 

Points out the contributions which ex- 
perience in weaving may make to a better 
understanding of textiles and suggests 
practical classroom procedures. 


. “A Guide for Studying an Adult 


Homemaking Education Program.” 
Vocational Division, United States 
Office of Education, Misc. 3111, 1945 
(revised). Pp. 4 (mimeographed). 

An outline for use in checking objectives, 
the program itself, its interpretation to the 
community, and its administration. 


. Lone, Atma. “The Candle of Under- 


standing,” Journal of Home Economics, 
XXXVI (December, 1944), 631-34. 
Describes a method used in setting up a 
testing instrument concerned with prob- 
lems of the adolescent. 


. Lyte, Mary S. “Research: Aide to the 


Teacher and Democracy,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XXXVI (December, 
1944), 635-40. 

Summarizes ten recent studies and points 
out their contributions to educational 
method. 


. McGinnis, EstHer. “Broadening 


Family Horizons,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XXXVII (April, 1945), 
193-96. 

Discusses the meaning of education for 
home and family life, its functions, and 
some dangers and safeguards in teaching 
about marriage and family life. 


. Mauck, Frances F. “Methods for 


Teaching”: “Choice of Fabric and 
Design for a Dress,” Practical Home 
Economics, XXIII (February, 1945), 
74-75; of Commercial Patterns,” 
ibid. (April, 1945), 212-13; “A First 
Lesson in Garment Fitting,” ibid. 
(September, 1946), 392-93; “Con- 
struction Processes,” ibid. (November, 
1945), 556-57. 


Suggests subject matter and activities for 
teacher and pupil in certain lessons in 
clothing construction. 


. MossEer, Russett A. “Film Utiliza- 


tion in Teaching Units,” What’s New 
in Home Economics, X (November, 
1945), 46-47. 

Discusses the use of films to introduce a 
unit, to provide information on a topic, or 
to sum up a unit. 


. Rustap, Ruta M., and REULEIN, 


PavuLINE B. “Child Study in High 
School,” Journal of Home Economics, 
XXXVII (June, 1945), 321-23. 
Reports experience in the use of guided ob- 
servations of young children in uncon- 
trolled situations as a substitute for, or 
supplement to, nursery-school contacts. 


. Stone, Mary Etotse. “Teacher-Pupil 


Planning,” Practical Home Economics, 
XXIII (February, 1945), 64, 98. 

Discusses typical problems involved in 
developing effective co-operative planning. 


. Taytor, KATHARINE WHITESIDE. 


“The Creative Family of the Future,” 
Practical Home Economics, XXIII 
(January, 1945), 10-11, 38. 

Discusses current shifts in family patterns 
and their potentialities for promoting 
basic family values. 


. TAYLOR, KATHARINE WHITESIDE, 


“Facing Reality with Our Students,” 
Practical Home Economics, XXIII 
(February, 1945), 61, 92. 

Emphasizes ways for teachers to increase 
their understanding of young people and 
their problems. 


. THROSSELL, Dorortuy. “Teaching 


Nutrition to Trailer Camp Groups,” 
Practical Home Economics, XXIII 
(March, 1945), 141, 158. 

Discusses problems of meal-planning and 
management typical of trailer-camp living, 
which should be recognized by the home 
economist who works with either adult or 
high-school groups. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION? 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING 
University of Southern California 


Epwin A. SWANSON 
Arizona State Teachers College 
Tempe, Arizona 


American Business Education Yearbook. 
New York: Published jointly by the 
National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, 1945. Pp. 384. 
(For sale by University Book Store, 
New York University.) 

A series of articles, organized into fourteen 
chapters, dealing with the improvement of 
instruction in specific business subjects. 


ANDREWS, MARGARET E. “How a Co- 
operative Program Works in Minne- 
apolis,” Business Education World, 
XXV (April, 1945), 412-14. 

A good descriptive report of a co-operative, 
part-time work program at the high-school 
level. 

Basic Business Education for All. 
Fourteenth Yearbook of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of the 
City of New York and Vicinity. New 
York: Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation of New York and Vicinity, 1944. 
Pp. x+274. (For sale by University 
Book Store, New York University.) 
Articles dealing with the contribution of 
the various business subjects to basic 
business education and reports of curricu- 
lum workshops in business education. 


BincHAM, Mitprep L. “Opportuni- 
ties Afforded by the Junior College 
for the Development of Office Person- 
nel,” Balance Sheet, XXVI (May, 
1945), 350-5I. 

Discusses the need for office personnel 
trained at the semi-professional, or the 
junior-college, level. 


2 See also Item 439 (Humphrey) in the list 
of selected references appearing in the October, 


1945, 


number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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271. BRADY, Mary MARGARET. A Survey of 


272. 


273. 


274. 


the Relationships between Commerce 
Programs and Education Programs in 
Colleges and Universities Which Train 
High School Business Teachers. Bulle- 
tin No. 34. Harrisonburg, Virginia: 
National Association of Business 
Teacher-training Institutions (Stephen 
J. Turille, % Madison College), 1944. 
Pp. 62. 

A report of a study of the organization 
and control of programs for teaching busi- 
ness teachers in colleges and universities. 


BusInEss EpucaTION SERVICE. “Refer- 
ences on the Teaching of Typewriting,”’ 
“References on the Teaching of Gregg 
Shorthand,” “U.S. Government Pub- 
lications of Professional Interest to 
Business Teachers,” “Inexpensive Pub- 
lications of Professional Interest to 
Business Teachers,” ‘References on 
the Teaching of Bookkeeping and 
Accounting,” ‘Periodicals of Pro- 
fessional Interest to Business Teach- 
ers.” Washington: Business Educa- 
tion Service, Vocational Division, 
United States Office of Education, 
1945. 

A series of selected bibliographies for 
classroom teachers of business subjects. 


Coins, MicHaEt L. “Visual Aids for 
Teaching Typewriting,” Balance Sheet, 
XXVII (October, 1945), 57-62. 


A discussion of types of available visual- 
aids materials, together with a directory 
of motion-picture films on the teaching 
of typewriting. 


Fisk, McKee. “Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Training in Business Occupa- 
tions,” Business Education World, 
XXV (December, 1944), 200-203. 


Informative article by the former chief of 
the Business Training Subdivision, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation and Educational 
Service, Veterans Administration, reporting 
certain educational policies and practices of 
the Veterans Administration. 
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Fox, Freperick G. “California Teach- 
ers Learn about Business,” Business 
Education World, XXV (March, 1945), 
383. 

A short but thought-provoking report of a 
self-initiated program of in-service teacher 
education. 

GARRETT, ROBERT Norval. An Evalu- 
ation of the Graduate Courses in Business 
Education Offered in the Colleges and 
Universities of the United States in 1943. 
Bulletin No. 35. Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia: National Association of Busi- 
ness ‘Teacher-training Institutions 
(Stephen J. Turille, % Madison Col- 
lege), 1945. Pp. 52. 

Evaluates the training of business teach- 
ers at the first-year graduate level. 


HARDAWAY, MATHILDE. “Prognostic 
or Aptitude Tests for Skill Subjects,” 
Business Education World, XXV 
(March, April, and May, 1945), 371- 
73, 427-28, 489-90. 

Part I is a general and introductory dis- 
cussion; Part II deals with stenographic- 
aptitude tests; and Part III, with clerical- 
aptitude tests. 
Haynes, BENJAMIN R. “Value of 
Census Reports to Teachers of Busi- 
ness Subjects,” Balance Sheet, XXVI 
(May, 1945), 344-45. 

Calls attention to types of occupational 
information available in the Census reports 
and useful to counselors and teachers of 
business subjects. 


HittLer, GEORGE M. “National Cleri- 
cal Ability Tests Prove Mutually 
Beneficial to Schools and Business,” 
National Business Education Quarterly, 
XIII (March, 1945), 21-28, 62. 

A description of the sponsorship, nature, 
purpose, and values of the National Cleri- 
cal Ability Tests designed to provide 
objective scores of the “employability” 
of clerical workers and trainees. 

Kay, Ernest D. “Modern Trends in 
Business Information,” Balance Sheet, 
XXVI (March, 1945), 256-58. 
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An analysis of trends in the textbook 
presentation and in the teaching of 
courses in elementary business informa- 
tion. 

MARKWICK, EvANGELINE. Training 
Medical Secretaries in Junior Colleges. 
New London, New Hampshire: Colby 
Junior College for Women, 1944. Pp. 
88. 

Outlines the duties of ninety-one medical 
secretaries and analyzes junior-college 
courses of study for medical secretaries. 


Potter, THELMA M. “Periphery Busi- 
ness Skills,” Business Education World, 
XXV (October, 1944), 83; (November, 
1944) , 130-31; (December, 1944), 193- 
94; (January, 1945), 238-40; (February, 
1945), 308-10; (March, 1945), 361-64; 
(April, 1945), 418-20; (May, 1945), 
475-77; (June, 1945), 555-56. 

A series of articles of essential and basic 
interest to teachers responsible for general 
clerical training. 


Pricuett, A. L. The Collegiate Schools 
of Business in American Education. 
Third Annual Lecture of Delta Pi 
Epsilon Fraternity. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1945. 
Pp. 26. 

Describes programs and purposes of col- 
legiate schools of business but will be of in- 
terest also to workers in secondary-school 
business education. 

Roperts, RutH L. A Check-List of 
Business Education Periodicals. Bulle- 
tin No. 36. Harrisonburg, Virginia: 
National Association of Business 
Teacher-training Institutions (Stephen 
J. Turille, % Madison College), 1945. 
Extensive listing of periodical publications 
in the field of secondary-school business 
education. 

Sire, J. Marvin. “Effect of High 
School Bookkeeping on College Ac- 
counting,” Balance Sheet, XXVII (No- 
vember, 1945), 98—ror. 

A comparison of the success of college 
students of accounting who had previously 
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studied bookkeeping in high school com- 
pared with those who had not. 


. Specific Teaching Methods for Bookkeep- 


ing and Accounting. Monograph 62. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., 1945. Pp. 64. 

Reprints of articles from Balance Sheet, 
dealing with improvement of instruction 
in bookkeeping. 


. Veon, Dorotuy HELENE. “Efficiency 


Rating in the Federal Government and 
Its Application to Stenographic Per- 
sonnel,” Balance Sheet, XXVII (No- 
vember, 1945), 106-8. 

Of special interest to persons in charge of 
high-school commercial offerings. 


MUSIC 


V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


. ALLEN, WARREN D. “Our Idioms of 


Musical Expression,” Claremont Col- 


lege Reading Conference: Tenth Year- 
book, pp. 152-59. Claremont, Cali- 
fornia: Claremont College Library, 


1945. 

Describes ten idioms of usage and expres- 
sion that may be found in music of all 
types and periods. 


. APEL, Wittr. Harvard Dictionary of 


Music. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1944. Pp. 
x+830. 

Gives accurate and scholarly information 
on all kinds of musical topics but excludes 
biographical data. Major articles have been 
written by noted contributors. An impor- 
tant feature is the inclusion of adequate 
and up-to-date bibliographies. 


McHose, ALLEN IRVINE, and T1BBs, 
Nortuvp. Sight-singing Manual. 


3See also Items 516 (Barnett), 518 (Con- 
netie), 523 (Lundin), and 527 (Schneider) in the 
list of selected references appearing in the No- 
vember, 1945, number of the Elementary School 
Journal. 
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Eastman School of Music Series. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1945 (second 
edition). Pp. vi+106. 

Features rhythmic problems in melodies 
selected from the music literature of the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and _ twentieth 
centuries. 


. Nett, Ronatp J. “The Library of the 


Music Educator,” Educational Music 
Magazine, XXIV (March-April, 1945), 
31, 48, 54-55. 

Suggests a small but comprehensive refer- 
ence library, ranging from the philosophy, 
psychology, and aesthetics of music to lists 
of recordings and to the leading periodicals 
in the field of music education. 


. ScHoEN, Max. The Understanding of 


Music. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1945. Pp. x+188. 
Attempts to formulate a scientific aesthet- 
ics of music as a basis for a program of edu- 
cation for musical enjoyment. 


. SHORT, VrrcrntA L. “A Practical Pro- 


gram of Music Integration,” Music 
Educators Journal, XXXII (January, 
1945); 24-25, 60-61. 

Describes the successful results of lec- 
tures on music correlated with other sub- 
jects. 


. Stonimsky, Nicotas. Music of Latin 


America. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1945. Pp. vi+374. 
Contains a study of music in South Ameri- 
ca, by country, and a dictionary of Latin- 
American musicians, songs and dances, 
and musical instruments. 


. SWARTHOUT, Donatp M. “General 


Education and the Professional Student 
in Music,” On General and Liberal 
Education, pp. 90-95. Bulletin No. 1 
of the Association for General and Lib- 
eral Education. Washington: Associa- 
tion for General and Liberal Education 
(1427 Webster Street, N.W.), 1945. 

States the case for a larger number of 
music credits in the teacher-training pro- 
gram for prospective teachers of music. 
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296. THOMPSON, RANDALL. “College Music 


in the Post-war World,” On General 
and Liberal Education, pp. 52-56. Bulle- 
tin No. 1 of the Association for General 
and Liberal Education. Washington: 
Association for General and Liberal 
Education (1427 Webster Street, 
N.W.), 1945. 

Believes that more emphasis should be 
placed on the teaching of appreciation, 
sight singing, and ear-training in the sec- 
ondary schools. 


. THomson, VirciL. The Musical Scene. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 
Pp. xiv+302+xVvi. 

Supplies piquant and often searching com- 
ments on all kinds of music-making during 
the years 1940-45. 


. Tomirns, L. Song and Life. 
Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1945. 
Pp. 106. 

Gives methods of vocal production that 
will lead to communal singing reflecting 
life, as well as art. By a pioneer in music 
education who labored in the United 
States from 1870 to 1934. 


. Wetcu, Roy Dickinson. The Appre- 
ciation of Music. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1945 (revised). Pp. xviii+-216. 
Seeks to provide understanding of music 
by explaining the materials of music and 
how they are used in musical forms and 
avoids such matters as “stories” about the 
compositions or their composers. Provides 
exercises, questions, and book lists. 


ART 


W. G. WHITFORD 
University of Chicago 


. Cultural Education under the Carnegie 
Grants for the Advancement of Art and 
Music in the Public Schools. Baltimore, 
Maryland: Department of Education, 
1944. Pp. iv+46. 

An account of the work of the Committee 
on Fine Arts Education in Baltimore in 
making use of a $315,500 Carnegie Cor- 


poration endowment for educational pro- 
motion of the arts. “The grant has made 
possible a program of in-service training 
courses for teachers, scholarships for talent- 
ed pupils, and enriched instruction in art 
and music throughout the school system.” 


. DE Francesco, ITALO L., and OTHERS 


(editors). Art Education at Work—1945. 
Kutztown Bulletin, Vol. ITI, No. 1. 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania: State Teach- 
ers College, 1945. Pp. 16. 


A brochure “offered to school adminis- 
trators, supervisors, teachers, and stu- 
dents of art as a basis for the implementa- 
tion of the art curriculum for maximum 
effectiveness in the promotion of global 
thinking and world peace.” Contents: 
“The History of Art as a Means to World 
Understanding,” “Our Own Cultural Her- 
itage, a Basis for World Understanding,” 
“Crafts Activities Inspired by the Arts of 
Other Lands,” “‘The Use of Visual Aids To 
Develop International Goodwill,” and 
“Art Units Developed from Areas of 
Living in Other Lands.” 


. Douctas, R. Lancton. Leonardo da 


Vinci. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1944. Pp. xiv+128. 

A vivid account of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
life is followed by analyses, in chronoiogical 
order, of his paintings. The text material 
is supplemented by fifty-seven halftone 
reproductions of the works of Leonardo 
and his contemporaries. New light is 
thrown on the life and achievement of this 
great artist of the Renaissance. 


. Goop, CARTER V. (compiler). Dic- 


tionary of Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 
Pp. xl+496. 

“A dictionary of more than 16,000 pro- 
fessional terms in education that will do for 
educational workers and teachers what 
has already been accomplished by tech- 
nical dictionaries in such special fields as 
medicine, law, engineering, and psy- 
chology.” Defines nearly two hundred 


special terms pertaining to the field of 
art education. 
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304. GWATHMEY, RosBert. “Serigraphy,” 


American Artist, TX (December, 1945), 
8-11. 

Describes the processes of silk-screen print- 
ing and its development. In America the 
print-maker has produced a degree of 
refinement that has established serigraphy 
as a fine-arts medium. 


. KERNODLE, GEORGE R. From Art to 
Theatre. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1944. Pp. x-+256. 

Three parts: (I) “The Roots of Theatre 
Form and Convention: Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and the Tableaux Vivants”’; (II) “The 
Theatres of Architectural Symbol: The 
Terence Academy Facade; the Flemish, 
Elizabethan, and Spanish Popular Thea- 
tres”; (III) “The Theatres of Pictorial 
Illusion: The Italian Perspective Scene; 
Compromise in France and England: 
Baroque Setting of Wing and Backdrop, 
of Proscenium and Painted Picture.” 


. Knapp, Harriet E. Design Approach 
to Crafts. Springfield, Massachusetts: 
Holden Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. 138. 
Divided into two parts: “What Is Funda- 
mental?” and “Craft Experiences.” Dis- 
cusses art, design, design sensitiveness, 
the creative approach, art in therapy, 
developing ideas, finger painting, modeling, 
papier maché, stenciling, designing in ma- 
terials, and craft values. 


. McManon, A. Purp. Preface to an 
American Philosophy of Art. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 
vi+194. 

A book for art teachers, art-lovers, and 
philosophers. Recommends a viewpoint in 
which the thought of Socrates, Plato, Plo- 
tinus, and Aristotle, properly understood, 
will provide sound principles on which to 
base a realistic and modern philosophy of 
art. Explains that theories of art in Ameri- 
can schools are largely the importations 
from distorted nineteenth-century Ger- 
man thought which made it natural for a 
man like Hitler to call himself an artist. 
The author substitutes a philosophy of 
art more in accord with American think- 
ing. 


308. MANSPERGER, DALE E., and PEPPER, 


Carson W. Plastics: Problems and 
Processes. Scranton, Pennsylvania: In- 
ternational Textbook Co. Pp. xxii+ 


350. 

A practical teaching guide. Divided into 
nine chapters: “The Story of Plastics’; 
“Kinds of Plastics”; “Materials, Produc- 
tion, and Application of Plastics’’; ‘Tools, 
Equipment, and Supplies”; ‘Forming and 
Shaping Operations”; “Surfacing, Finish- 
ing, and Assembling Operations”; ‘De- 
sign for Plastics”; ““Handwork Problems”; 
“Machine-Work and Hand-Work Prob- 
lems,” with supplementary information, 
glossary, and bibliography. Profusely 
illustrated. 


. PRITCHARD, MARGARET H. “Home Arts 


in a Unified Arts Program,” School 
Review, LIII (November, 1945), 538- 


44. 

Describes the home arts in the experi- 
mental Unified Arts Program of the 
Laboratory School of the University of 
Chicago. Discusses “Learning Activities,” 


‘Points of Emphasis,” “Evaluation,” and 
“Conclusions.” 


. SCHOEN, Max (editor). The Enjoy~.ent 


of the Arts. New York: Philoso:yhical] 
Library, Inc., 1944. Pp. 336. 

An enlightening series of discussions cov- 
ering a wide range of interests: “The 
Realm of Art,’”? Max Schoen; “The En- 
joyment of Painting,” Thomas Munro; 
“The Why and Wherefore of Sculpture,” 
Joseph Bailey Ellis; ‘Aesthetics in Archi- 
tecture,” Laszlo Gabor; “The Industrial 
Arts,” Antonin and Charlotta Heythum; 
“Poetry,”’ David Daiches; ‘The Drama 
and Theatre,” Barrett H. Clark; “En- 
joying the Novel,” Van Meter Ames; 
“The Movies,” Milton S. Fox; ‘‘Music,” 
Glen Haydon; and “The Problem of 
Criticism,” George Boas. 


. Stites, Raymonp S. The Aris and Man. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. Pp. xiv+872. 

Not only a complete and stimulating story 
of the development of all the arts but a 
history of civilization as well. Painting, 
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sculpture, architecture, and minor arts 
from ancient periods to the present are 
discussed against a background of the 
music, poetry, drama, philosophy, and 
political history of their times. An encyclo- 
pedic volume containing more than a 
thousand pen-drawn and photographic 
reproductions, including eight in full 
color. 

. WALKER, JOHN, and MacGILL, JAMES 
(editors). Great American Paintings 
from Smibert to Bellows, 1729-1924. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
Pp. vii+36+104 plates. 

A selection of 164 characteristic paintings 
from the foremost art collections of 
America. Contains 104 photogravure 
plates and eight reproductions in full 
color. The text provides a narrative of the 
artists and an estimate of their contribu- 
tion to the development of painting in this 
country. 

. Western Arts Association Bulletin, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 2. Franklin, Michigan: 
Western Arts Association (Joseph K. 
Boltz, secretary), 1944. Pp. 25-38. 

A wartime restricted publication contain- 
ing an editorial, announcements, and arti- 
cles on “Art Education on the March” 
by Karl S. Bolander, “Fun Plus” by 
Mildred H. Safford, and a reprinted selec- 
tion “How a Design Is Born.” 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 


. Brssy, Cyriw. Sex Education. Toronto, 
Canada: MacMillan & Co., 1944. Pp. 
xii+292. 

A comprehensive treatment of sex educa- 
tion from the standpoint of the school 
curriculum, parents, and the social setting. 


. DuGcan, ANNE SCHLEY; MONTAGUE, 
Mary ELA; and RUTLEDGE, ABBIE. 
Conditioning Exercises for Girls and 
Women. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1945. Pp. 102. 


A description of conditioning exercises 
designed particularly for girls and women 
and based on sound principles and interest 
value. 


. Fiso, H. D. “Cancer Control Study in 


Public Schools,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, XVI (February, 
1945), 69-70, 100. 

A timely discussion of the part that schools 
can play in cancer control. 


. FisHBEIN, Morris. “Education in 


Health and Health in Education,” 
Hygeia, XXIII (March, 1945), 175. 
An editorial setting forth a seven-point 
program aimed at improving health con- 
ditions revealed through Selective Service 
data. 


. FLEISHMAN, ALFRED. “You're the 


Umpire!” Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, XVI (September, 1945), 
374-76, 406, 408. 

An interesting presentation of the results 
obtained through the Army Rehabilita- 
tion Program, with emphasis on the part 
that must be played by the patient. 


. Guass, Henry. “Social Dancing for 


Junior High Schools,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, XVI 
(March, 1945), 130-31, 148. 

Describes procedures found successful in 
teaching social dancing to junior high 
school boys and girls. 


. Hayes, “Student Acci- 


dents,” Safety Education, XXIV (Feb- 
ruary, 1945), 214-15. 

A typical monthly analysis of student acci- 
dents. 


. Hucues, W. L., and Witutrams, J. F, 


Sports: Their Organization and Ad- 
ministration. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1944. Pp. viii+414. 

A comprehensive treatment of all aspects of 
administration of athletics in high schools 
and colleges. 


. HunsAKER, H. B., and Yocom, R. B. 


“Coeducational Camping and Hiking,” 
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Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, XVI (May, 1945) , 245-47, 288-89. 
Detailed suggestions on costs and pro- 
gram of professional training in coeduca- 
tional camping and hiking. 


. Jackson, C. O., “An Evaluation of 
Health Practices in Interscholastic 
Athletics for Boys in Illinois,” Re- 
search Quarterly of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, XV (December, 1944), 
303-9. 

A report of a recent study indicating the 
gap between theory of health and its 
practice in high-school athletic programs. 


. Levin, Oscar L., and BEHRMAN, 
Howarp T. Your Hair and Its Care. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 
1945. Pp. 184. 

Presents up-to-date scientific facts about 
the hair and its care. 


. Ltoyp, Frank S. “Physical Fitness in 
War and Peace,” Hygeia, XXIII 
(February, 1945), 110-11, 123. 

An exposition of the importance of a 
national program for improving physical 
fitness. 


. Lynn, BERNARD D. “Superstitions in 
Dentistry,” Hygeia, XXIII (June, 
1945), 426-27. 

An interesting discussion of common mis- 
conceptions relating to oral hygiene. 


. McCtoy, C. H. “Physical Education 
for Living,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, XVI (January, 
1945), 18-20, 48-51. 

Comments on physical education for all 
members of the family and for different 
age groups. 


. Mitter, Matrox. “New Tri- 
umphs of Disease Prevention,” Hygeia, 
XXIII (March, 1945), 180-8r1. 
Discusses recent progress in disease pre- 
vention, with special] reference to develop- 
ments during the war. 
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329. NATIONAL SAFETY CouNcIL, STATIs- 


331. 


. STACK, 


TICAL Drvision. “Child Accident Rec- 
ord for 1944,” Safety Education, XXIV, 
(March, 1945), 246-47, 276. 

A brief analysis of accidents to school- 
age children, by causes and by changes in 
rate over 1943. 


. Patty, W. W. “Trends in the School 


Health Program,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, XVI (April, 
1945), 183-85, 223-25. 

A summary of trends in healthful school 
living, health service, and curriculum and 
instruction in health education. 


“Physical Performance Levels for High 
School Girls,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, XVI (June, 1945), 
308-11, 354-57. 

A summary report of the Research Com- 
mittee, National Section on Women’s 
Athletics of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. Describes approved physical-fitness 
tests for high-school girls. 


HERBERT J.,; HAWKINS, 
C., and CUTTER, WALTER A. 
Careers in Safety. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1945. Pp. 150. 
Describes vocations in the fields of safety 
education and provides information on the 
qualifications for such work and procedures 
in obtaining positions. 


. WEEKLEY, Harotp J., and Woop- 


WORTH, STEWART. “Recreation Is State 
Business,” Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, XVI (May, 1945), 236, 
289-01. 

A discussion of recreation as a legitimate 
function of state government and sug- 
gestions concerning the functions of such 
a state program. 


. Yost, Epna, and LILLIAN 


M. Normal Lives for the Disabled. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 288. 
Written to help ajl handicapped or dis- 
abled persons attain normal social exist- 
ence and economic independence. 
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AGRICULTURE 


T. E. SEXAUER 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 
Ames, Iowa 


. BAILEY, Jos—EPpH CANNON. Seaman A. 


Knapp: Schoolmaster of American A gri- 
culture. Columbia University Studies 
in the History of American Agriculture, 
No. 10. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiv+308. 

A definitive biography of the man who was 
responsible for the “social invention, 
called the County Demonstration Agent 
System, [which] bridges the gap between 
our rural communities and some fifty 
agricultural colleges and sixty experi- 
ment stations.” 


. Byram, H. M. “When Teachers Change 


Schools,” Agricultural Education Maga- 
zine, XVIII (July, 1945), 4. 
Suggests practical ways in which a “leav- 
ing” teacher may aid his successor, as re- 
vealed by a study in Michigan. 


. Ctements, L. D. “Standards for the 


Approval of Departments,” Agricul- 
tural Education Magazine, XVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1945), 26-27. 

Outlines fifteen standards used in Ne- 
braska in setting up an adequate high- 
school program of vocational agriculture. 


. Dicktnson, SHERMAN. “Agricultural 
Education,” American Vocational Jour- 
nal, XIX (September, 1944), 5-6. 
Summarizes the plans in sixteen states for 
a peacetime expansion of their educational 
programs. 


. DicKInson, SHERMAN. “Agriculture 


at the AVA,” American Vocational 
Journal, XX (January, 1945), 28-29. 
Reports a series of papers which included 
a summary of trends in vocational agri- 
culture, a proposal of a program for veter- 
ans, and discussions of part-time agricul- 
ture and the place of the school in the 
expanding agricultural program. 


340. HALL, Wm. F. “A Part-Time Farming 


Community Analyzed To Meet the 
Educational Needs of Nonfarm Pu- 
pils,” Agricultural Education Magazine, 
XVIII (July, 1945), 14. 

Suggests a plan for a combined course of 
commercial and agricultural subjects in 
high school to meet the needs of the com- 
munity. 


. Hain, H. M. “The Future in Adult 


Education in Agriculture,” Agricul- 
tural Education Magazine, XVII (No- 
vember, 1944), 84-85. 

Predicts that we have really only begun 
to provide adult education in agriculture. 


. Hamurn, H. M. “The New Role of 


the Teacher-Trainer,” Agricultural Ed- 
ucation Magazine, XVIII (October, 
1945), 64-65, 67. 

Analyzes the needs of vocational education 
in agriculture and suggests a comprehen- 
sive program for the setting-up and the 
administration of teacher training in 
Illinois. 


. Hammonps, Carsi£, and Tass, W. R. 


“Why Have a Farming Program?” 
Agricultural Education Magazine, XVII 
(October, 1944), 68-69. 

Asserts that a farming program provides 
opportunities to do many things that the 
school could not otherwise do. 


. Hosxins, E. R. “Salaries and Teach- 


ing Situations in Vocational Education 
in Agriculture,” Agricultural Education 
Magazine, XVII (December, 1944), 
II4-I5. 

Indicates that substantial salaries and 
more rapid advancements are necessary 
to attract and hold well-prepared men for 
the field of vocational education in agri- 
culture. 


. Kurtz, K. W. “Relating Instruction in 


Vocational Agriculture to Farming 
Programs,” Agricultural Education 
Magazine, XVII (April, 1945), 188-89. 
Calls attention to factors which should be 
considered by the future farmer in planning 
a program suitable to his needs and skills. 
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Kutiman, N. E., Jr. “Classroom 
Visitation—a Principal’s Tool for Im- 
proving the Teaching of Vocational 
Agriculture,” Agricultural Education 
Magazine, XVIII (September, 1945), 
24-25. 

Points out the value for agriculture teach- 
ers of a supervisor’s planned program of 
classroom visiting. A sample report is 
included. 


. LowE, Joun M. “A Complete Pro- 


gram of Vocational Agriculture for 
Every Rural Community,” Agricul- 
tural Education Magazine, XVIII (Au- 
gust, 1945), 26-27. 

Discusses the need of agricultural training 
for adults and young people in and out of 
school. Shows the importance of the teach- 
er in such a program. 


. McDonatp, Leon J. “Soil Conserva- 


tion Education .... How the Schools 
Can Help,” Oklahoma Teacher, XXVII 
(November, 1945), 14-15. 

Lists sources from which teachers may 
secure materials in presenting the subject 
of soil conservation. 


. Martin, W. Howarp. “Planning an 
Expanded Program of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Rural Areas,” Agricultural 
Education Magazine, XVII (May, 
1945), 204-5. 

Presents the problem of vocational train- 
ing in rural Vermont and outlines minimum 


350. 


essentials necessary for the development of 
an effective program. 


Pearson, James H. “Soldiers into 
Farmers,” American Vocational Jour- 
nal, XX (April, 1945), 6-7, 41. 
Outlines vocational possibilities in agri- 
culture and suggests a comprehensive 
program for effective training. 


. Spanton, W. T. “Accomplishments 


and Trends in Agricultural Educa- 
tion,” Agricultural Education Maga- 
zine, XVII (March, 1945), 164-65. 
Discusses trends in agriculture, including 
those relating to the expansion of vocation- 
al agriculture designed for men back from 
the services. 


. STARRAK, J. A. “The Education of 


‘Dirt’ Farmers,” Agricultural Educa- 
tion Magazine, XVIII (December, 
1945), 114-15. 

Reports the results of a questionnaire in 
which successful farmers in Iowa appraise 
high-school courses in agriculture and 
suggests ways in which the courses may be 
improved. 


. SUTHERLAND, S. S. “Criteria for the Es- 


tablishment of Departments of Voca- 
tional Agriculture,” Agricultural Edu- 
cation Magazine, XVIII (August, 1945), 
24-25. 

Reports a study in California on the evalu- 
ation of vocational agriculture and lists 
criteria formulated to determine the loca- 
tion of such a program in a given area. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A Historical ILLUSTRATION OF FUuNC- 
TIONAL EpucaTion.—Most Ph.D. theses 
gather dust on the dissertation shelf after 
having admitted their creators to academic 
respectability. Some theses are worthy of 
wide reading, not merely because they open 
minute areas which had previously lain un- 
known, but because they shed new light on 
major problems. An example of the type of 
dissertation in which the problem is seen as a 
pertinent illustration of a much larger dis- 
cussion is Barth’s Franciscan Education and 
the Social Order in Spanish North America 

Father Barth’s main thesis is that Span- 
ish North America, particularly in the first 
half-century after the Cortesian conquest, 
‘ presents one of the best and most definite 
illustrations in all history of planned, insti- 
tutionalized, functional education. He be- 
lieves that a description of this segment of 
educational history is of value to those who 
are concerned about the question of “aca- 
demic’ versus “functional” education. These 
two adjectives are used by the reviewer as 
Franklin Bobbitt defines them (“The Post- 
war Curriculum,” School Review, LIII [Feb- 
ruary and March, 1945], 77-84, 148-53). 
Barth’s purpose is to show that the first 
Spanish leaders in Mexico consciously used 
methods to educate the children by giving 
them a new set of values and behavior pat- 
terns—spiritual, physical, social, and per- 


t Pius Joseph Barth, O.F.M., Franciscan Edu- 
cation and the Social Order in Spanish North 
America (1502-1821). A Dissertation Submitted 
to the Faculty of the Division of the Social Sci- 
ences in Candidacy for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, University of Chicago. Chicago: 
Pius Joseph Barth (% Department of Education, 
University of Chicago), 1945. Pp. xii+432. 


sonal—and that through the children they 
sought to influence all society. He summariz- 
es the results as mass changes in spiritual, 
social, and literate patterns; definite im- 
provement in artistic and productive skills; 
and advanced learning by a selected group 
of those able to achieve it. 

The contents of this book are well or- 
ganized. After locating Franciscan educa- 
tion and Mexican society in time and space, 
a chapter is devoted to the Mexican con- 
quest, which brought these two culture pat- 
terns into contact with each other. Then the 
purposes and objectives of the proposed edu- 
cation are clearly identified. The main lead- 
ers and specific schools are discussed. Cur- 
riculums, textbooks, and methods are de- 
scribed fully. The extent of education, which 
included primary education for the masses, 
both boys and girls, is carefully measured. 
Organization, administration, and support 
are described with a completeness as great 
as a year’s study in Mexican archives and 
the major depositories of Mexican docu- 
ments could produce. 

Several spots in the history of ‘Spanish 
America which influenced the Spanish edu- 
cation of the natives have been ignored by 
Barth or handled less thoroughly than they 
deserve. To call the Aztecs “cannibalistic 
idolators” who were interested mainly in 
warfare is woefully inadequate from an an- 
thropological point of view. The words are 
true, but the reason for this situation should 
be given. The Aztecs are an excellent exam- 
ple of what happens to a nation that becomes 
overconcerned about sin. Their religion was 
highly developed and included a communion 
ritual similar in many ways to the Christian 
communion. They, too, sought to absolve 
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their weaknesses and sins and to attain par- 
tially the characteristics of God by digestive- 
ly absorbing that which had been blessed by 
the priest, which was the heart of a brave 
and worshiped soul. The Aztecs did this 
literally, using only the consecrated heart of 
courageous enemies. 

Another area of weakness in Barth’s 
treatment is an almost complete lack of dis- 
cussion of the part which national and inter- 
national policies played in the expansion and 
retraction of activity in the Spanish border- 
lands. He spends only one paragraph on the 
“constellation of causes” that brought 
about the decline of Franciscan influence 
over the Indians and in this paragraph only 
three influences are briefly mentioned. Here 
he omits any reference to secularization as 
such. The Spanish policy of secularization, 
the causes for it, and its local results when- 
ever it occurred cannot be omitted from any 
treatment in which a clear picture of Fran- 
ciscan activity of any sort, religious or edu- 
cational, is desired. 

There are some physical defects in the 
book, too, probably caused by war condi- 
tions. The large map inset at page 294 has 
several errors. San Miguel is approximately 
a hundred miles north of Santa Inéz, not 
merely west of it. San Rafael is west, not 
east, of San Francisco Bay—a fact which had 
major political implications at the time of 
the founding of San Rafael. However, re- 
gardless of these defects, this book is highly 
recommended. 

The volume is copiously illustrated. The 
material on early textbooks is unusually 
fine. All in all, this book would be a desirable 
addition to the collateral reading shelf for 
any collegiate course in American history. 
Moreover, it could be read with benefit by 
any student of education interested either 
in the history of education or in the prob- 
lems of curriculum. This is a Ph.D. thesis 
which merited publication in order that it 


might be widely read. 
Joun H. ANGELL 


Chicago, Illinois 


YouTH REVEAL PERSONAL PROBLEMS.— 
The average teacher is primarily concerned 
with what he puts into the adolescent mind 
by means of carefully worked out peda- 
gogical techniques. In doing this work of 
teaching, he accordingly rationalizes a 
frame of mind conceived to fit his lesson 
plans. Disturbing to this complacence is a 
provocative survey of the adolescent mind 
based on the admissions of a wide sampling 
of secondary-school students. The author of 
this work set up the goal of securing “factual 
information” based on the views of the 
adolescent himself: 

How he regards life at present, what he finds 
difficult, where he finds his greatest problems, 
what difficulties of adjustment he finds in his 
home and school life, what problems he has in 
the social world about him, what things puzzle 
him about himself, what his ideals and ambi- 
tions are, what he regards as important, how he 
inwardly reacts to the efforts of teachers and 
parents [p. ix]. 


Individual anonymous questionnaires 
provided the viewpoint of the adolescent 
himself and his attitude toward the prob- 
lems indicated above. 

For example, with reference to home life, 
the questionnaire invited confidences as to 
cohesiveness, maternal influence, financial 
conditions, religious atmosphere, the exist- 
ence and explanation of unhappiness, re- 
spect or disrespect for parents, and concern 
over parental intrusions in the adolescent 
personalities. Here also appear data concern- 
ing the force of parental fear and of old- 
fashioned ideas and foreign cultures, the 
clash between selfish and filial instinct, the 
availability of homes to friends, and parental 
guidance of associates. The problem of be- 
ing misunderstood merited a separate chap- 
ter. 

Passing from the home to the school, this 
survey brings out even more clearly the 


t Urban H. Fleege, S.M. Self-revelation of the 
Adolescent Boy: A Key to Understanding the Mod- 
ern Adolescent. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. xiv-+384. $3.50. 
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clash between the adolescent and the edu- 
cational guidance received. A discussion of 
these young people’s reactions to favoritism, 
unreasonable assignments, or lack of in- 
terest, and to co-operation on the part of 
teachers is followed by a presentation of the 
students’ attitudes toward school subjects. 
Enlightening comments appear regarding 
distractions interfering with study arising 
from the rvdio, noise, sports, and daydream- 
ing; anxiety over possible failure as weil as 
self-examination for causes of failure; rela- 
tions of extra-curriculum activities, particu- 
larly sports, to school progress; and critical 
evaluation of the conventional curriculum. 

A chapter on adolescents’ religious atti- 
tudes and practices, especially from the point 
of view of ascertaining need for guidance, was 
a natural climax in an educational survey 
based on Catholic philosophical principles. 

Home and school give way in a final sec- 
tion to a study of the adolescents’ view of the 
society in which they must live and achieve 
their destinations. Frankly stated concern 
regarding boy-and-girl relationships, drink, 
conversation, movies, and sex throw into 
rather startling focus the unsureness of 
youth and the need for definite assistance 
from the ranks of those who presume to pre- 
pare them for life. 

Finally, the attitude toward self, the in- 
trospection into his own process of life, fears, 
worries, doubts, and personality difficulties 
bring to a conclusion a survey which has 
left untouched no phase of personal reaction 
to environment and reality. The result is, 
indeed, a complete self-revelation of the 
adolescent boy. 

Graphic charts and illustrative tables aid 
greatly in the presentation of a body of sta- 
tistical data which, at times, is complicated 
and would be difficult to comprehend by 
merely reading without a visual aid. 

Since this survey was a fact-finding study, 
it would be beyond the scope of this criticism 
to suggest that no definite remedial measures 
are indicated. The facts, as the author states, 
“must be known more clearly before the edu- 
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cational forces of the home, the school, and 
the church can be certain that their present 
efforts are achieving the goals they are sup- 
posing them to achieve” (p. 345). Neverthe- 
less, certain optimistic inferences suggest 
themselves, particularly the attitude of 
frank self-examination and the evidence of 
an obvious sincerity on the part of the stu- 
dents to co-operate in any way to further 
the purpose of this survey. Objectively con- 
sidered, the modern adolescent, as portrayed 
in this study, appears fundamentally whole- 
some and possessed of great potentialities 
for the development of personal integrity. 
The opportunity for assisting in this develop- 
ment would seem to lie chiefly in the study 
of specific problems demanding individual 
approach. 

This survey merits the close examination 
of every sincere teacher who finds himself 
unable to capture the students’ point of view 
through regular channels. It should go far 
as a model for further investigations to estab- 
lish solid ground upon which both teacher 
and student can meet for the solution of ever 
present, ever changing, ever individual stu- 
dent problems. 

Joseru B. TREMONTI 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Project In Civic Epucation.—Social 
intelligence has long been recognized as an 
essential qualification for effective participa- 
tion in the civic affairs of a democratic so- 
ciety. Moreover, it is generally understood 
that training youth for acceptable citizenship 
is one of the major responsibilities of the 
American secondary school. There is, how- 
ever, no single pattern of instructional pro- 
cedure which invariably achieves the objec- 
tive of civic competence on the part of all 
youth receiving such instruction. It is, there- 
fore, common practice for teachers in the 
secondary schools to try new ways of ac- 
quainting their students with the nature of 
the social problems with which society is con- 
fronted and the orderly methods of dealing 
with such problems. One suggested approach 
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to civic education is provided by the report* 
of a project carried on by students and teach- 
ers in a Minnesota high school. 

The motive and the plan of the project 
evolved from studies pursued by a group of 
graduate students in the philosophy of edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota. Un- 
der the guidance of the author of the present 
report, these graduate students faced the 
question of the kind of democracy that the 
American people should seek to realize in 
postwar years. Their reflections were finally 
expressed in the form of a plan of co-opera- 
tive study appropriate for use by senior 
high school or junior-college students. The 
underlying concept of the plan is that the 
more certain road to social understanding lies 
in the study of future trends, including not 
only technological changes but also political, 
economic, educational, aesthetic, religious, 
and moral changes. 

The study plan was explained to members 
of the Junior and Senior classes and repre- 
sentative teachers in the high school at 
Floodwood, Minnesota, and the project was 
adopted as a voluntary undertaking to be 
carried on for one semester. The areas of so- 
cial reconstruction selected for exploration 
were the economic-political order, art and 
science, education and human relations. The 
procedures were determined by teacher-stu- 
dent planning. The activities included some 
lectures, panel discussions, committee in- 
vestigations and reports, interviews with 
adult citizens, individual reading, and re- 
search and writing. Evaluation of the project 
included a recapitulation of the concepts on 
which there was general agreement, the list- 
ing of points of disagreement, and certain 
qualitative and quantitative measures of 
student progress provided by the teacher 
participants. 


t Theodore Brameld, with the collaboration of 
Kenneth Hovet, Dorothy O’Shaughnessy, and 
Donna Traphagan, Design for America: An Edu- 
cational Exploration of the Future of Democracy. 
New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 
1945. Pp. viii+166. $2.00. 
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The volume is a good example of accept- 
able reporting, being characterized by ade- 
quacy of description and of explanation of 
the procedures and purposes and by frank 
recognition of the limitations and weaknesses 
of the project. As reported, the project com- 
mends itself to the consideration of second- 
ary-school teachers in search of a better “de- 
sign” for instruction in civic education. It 
is, however, too much to expect that 
teachers generally will agree with the as- 
sumption which explains the title of the vol- 
ume or will grasp this opportunity for their 
students ‘‘to build by co-operative thinking 
and exploration a blueprint of our future so- 
ciety” (p. 3). The much-sought “design” for 
postwar America will find its proper place in 
the curriculum of the secondary schools; but, 
so far as school projects are concerned, the 
study of social trends is not to be confused 
with building a design for society. 


NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


DEVELOPING THE SPIRIT OF CITIZEN- 
SHIP IN STUDENTS.—The success of a demo- 
cratic state is predicated on the knowledge 
possessed by its constituents in regard to 
the great problem of living together with 
all the members of that state. This knowl- 
edge is not inherent in all individuals but 
must be inculcated into each oncoming gen- 
eration of citizens. The success of the schools 
of America in inculcating this knowledge is 
discussed in the report of a recent study’ 
undertaken to determine the civic compe- 
tence of 489 members of a Senior class in a 
middle western community having a popu- 
lation of about 65,000. 

Six teachers spent one month in observ- 


2 John Wesley Gates, The Civic Competence 
of High School Seniors. A Dissertation Submitted 
to the Faculty of the Division of the Social Sci- 
ences in Candidacy for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, University of Chicago. Chicago: 
John Wesley Gates (% Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago), 1945. Pp. viii+198. 
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ing the conduct of 158 students outside the 
classroom and found as many cases of un- 
selfishness as there were cases of poor citizen- 
ship. Observations were made on sixteen 
aspects of the conduct of students in the 
building, in the cafeteria, and in assembly, 
and in the use of property. The disciplinary 
records from the office of the dean of girls 
and the dean of boys showed the amount of 
truancy and other irregular conduct of each 
student. 

Ratings were secured from employers of 
students and from all the teachers of each 
student. In these scores it was observed that 
the employers had a tendency to give higher 
ratings than those given by the teachers. 
Participation in civic enterprises was 
checked on the basis of two major activi- 
ties carried on during the school year: (1) the 
selection of a Senior to make a trip to the 
nation’s capital and (2) a survey study of 
the community’s postwar purchase plans. 
The selection of outstanding students in the 
class was arrived at by having each Senior 
fill in a check list based on the school be- 
havior, personality, and aptitude of his 
classmates. 

The results of the questionnaires revealed 
that a knowledge of American history, civics, 
contemporary affairs, and the home com- 
munity contributes positively to civic com- 
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petence. Knowledge itself does not create 
good citizenship; but, when opportunities 
are made available for students to practice 
good citizenship in school activities, there is 
a greater understanding on the part of the 
students. It is the duty of schools to practice 
democracy in addition to teaching factual 
matters concerning the democratic state. 

The vast amount of material published 
today on the content of curriculums indi- 
cates the concern of educators and patrons 
of the school as to what should be taught in 
the schools. One school of thought insists 
that the vocational end is all-important, 
whereas another group holds that more em- 
phasis should be given to general education 
and more stress placed on social conscious- 
ness of people. It is encouraging to the latter 
group to have publications such as this which 
substantiate their beliefs. 

This publication should be of special 
interest to administrators and curriculum 
directors in secondary schools, but it has im- 
plications that should be of interest also to 
those in the fields of elementary and higher 
education. The author has discussed a prob- 
lem that is basic to American life and one 
that should be a primary objective of all 
education, 

Orvin T. RICHARDSON 


University of Chicago 
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